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TRADE UNIONS AND LABOUR 


HE fact that the Trades Union Congress should be holding its 

post-election conference at the centre, Blackpool, where the 
Labour Party held its pre-election conference has a certain significance 
in emphasising the relationship between the two bodies. It is a 
relationship of some interest. Traditionally the T.U.C. represents the 
industrial side of the Labour movement and the Labour Party the 
political. That distinction has been so clear in the past that there has 
been little question of demarcation disputes. Now the situation is 
changing a little. The T.U.C. has in Sir Walter Citrine an enter- 
prising and ambitious leader not at all averse to the idea of new 
worlds to conquer. At San Francisco he pressed strongly for a place 
for the International Federation of Trade Unions in the purely 
political and governmental discussions on the United Nations Charter, 
and it fell to Mr. Attlee among others to reject the proposal. More 
recently the Trade Union Congress has issued detailed statements 
on such questions as the principles of nationalisation and the nature 
of the next Budget. At the same time various speakers at Blackpool 
indicated that the Congress would regard it as its business to keep 
the Government, Labour Government though it be, up to the scratch 
in various directions and feel perfectly free to criticise it when 
criticism seemed salutary. That is a very clear, and on the whole 
a satisfactory, statement of the position. The two bodies, one in- 
dustrial, one political, are less near being identical today than they 
ever were. Less than a quarter of the Labour Members of the 
present House of Commons are trade unionists. The Labour 
Party, as Mr. Attlee claims, is a classless, not a trade union, party. 
But the trade unions, none the less, form the largest cohesive 
element among the Labour Party’s supporters, and Ministers are 
constrained to listen with attention, and perhaps some anxiety, to 
what the unions say. 

That is particularly true in the case of a question like demobilisa- 
tion, where the unions are in a position to realise both the irritation 
and hardship of keeping able-bodied men in uniform doing nothing, 
and the loss to the country arising from the standstill of productive 
machinery for the lack of men to drive it. What was most signifi- 
cant about the discussion on demobilisation at Blackpool was that 
there was so little discussion. After the proposer and seconder 
of a resolution calling for “vigorous acceleration” of the rate of 
demobilisation had put their case, the Congress asked nothing but 
to carry the resolution by acclamation, and was barely tolerant of a 
couple of short speeches on the subject from the floor. The resolu- 
tion deserved to be carried. It was moderate in phrasing, and sup- 
ported by arguments decisive in their cogency. The Prime Minister 
showed some lack of political wisdom in d: !in‘ng to discuss the matter 
in his speech the next day, and leaving it ©». Mr. Isaacs to deal with 


on Thursday ; it is a mistake to imply that a question so vital is 
merely a departmental matt2r. Mr. Attlee as Prime Minister, and 
the Cabinet as a whole, will have to treat demobilisation as urgent 
business, for what the trade union speakers said on Tuesday 
is what is being said in every town and village in the kingdom. No 
one wants the Bevin demobilisation scheme scrapped or substantially 
altered. It is a sound scheme and a fair scheme. But the machinery 
of demobilisation must be made to work very much faster. Mr. 
Charles Dukes at Blackpool quoted figures which, if they are 
accurate (and they have not been challenged), are a damning com- 
ment on the Government’s proposals. At the present rate this 
country will have released 1,400,000 men and women from the 
Forces by June of next year. By the same date the United States 
will have released 8,200,000. Mr. Dukes made another very 
pertinent comment. It is not tolerable, he contended, that thousands 
of men in the forces in this country should be retained unnecessarily 
because men in the same group in the Far East cannot be de- 
mobilised yet. Difficult questions of equity arise here, but, as was 
observed, it does the men in the Far East no good to refuse to 
demobilise men at home, and where the good of the community and 
the feelings of the individual seem to be in conflict, there is no 
question which should prevail. If the Government has not taken 
vigorous steps to speed-up demobilisation before Parliament meets 
it will find itself faced with a storm of criticism from Members who 
today find complaints pouring in on them by every post. 


The Prime Minister’s Warning 


The speech delivered by Mr. Attlee at the Trades Union Con- 
gress on Wednesday covered much ground, and was devoted to 
curbing rather than encouraging expectations. He was no doubt 
conscious of the part the election addresses of Labour candidates 
had played in creating such encouragement, and in putting plain 
facts plainly before the trade unionists he pursued the path of 
wisdom. What the Prime Minister had to say in effect was that in 
every field in which impatience reigns patience must be substftuted. 
There are shortages of raw materials, shortages of shipping ; there 
can be no early improvement in rations; the housing shortage 
cannot be overtaken for months and years to come; time must 
elapse before deficiencies in household goods and clothing can be 
made good. No Governmeni, said Mr. Attlee, can in these matters 
do all that it or its supporters would desire. That is incontestably 
true ; whether the present C-overnment can do more than its prede- 
cessor , or any other avere « Government, still remain to be re- 
vealed. That depends on th: eifect of the new methods it proposes 
to adopt. One is, of coirse, the nationalisation of certain in- 
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dustries. The Minister of Fuel and Power has in the past few 
days spoken several times on the nationalisation of the coal in- 
dustry, in terms by no means calculated to cause alarm, and the 
miners, promised a policy they have always demanded, have under- 
taken to avert the threatened fall in production this winter. Pro- 
posals for a new partnership between the Government, employers 
and workers in other industries, on lines indicated by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, can be judged only when they have taken clearer shape. 
There is an obvious danger that Ministers, with no personal 
knowledge of a particular industry, may do more harm than good 
by interfering in it; Sir Stafford’s latest plans regarding cotton 
have turned a friendly Lancashire into a hostile. But generally con- 
ditions are favourable for increased co-operation in the stimulation 
of production. Mr. Ebby Edwards’ appeal to the unions at Black- 
pool for the abandonment of all restrictive practices which impeded 
output and efficiency struck a note to which employers should be 
quick to respond. 


United Nations Progress 


The executive committee of the Preparatory Commission for the 
United Nations Organisation has been doing useful work in the 
past week, and what is equally important, has been letting the public 
know about it. The arrival of Mr. Edward Stettinius has imported 
a valuable element into the discussions, for the late Secretary of 
State holds the view that it is essential to push forward with con- 
structive work before the momentum generated at San Francisco 
has died down. It is necessary to bring the whole machinery 
into being as soon as possible, and that cannot be done till the first 
General Assembly has been held. It is a question, therefore, of 
arranging a time-table. Mr. Stettinius himself had hoped that the 
Assembly might meet, to organise itself and transact formal busi- 
ness, as early as November, with another meeting for ordinary 
business—in a sense the first meeting proper—in April. The com- 
mittee as a whole was not prepared to move quite so fast, for not 
enough ratifications have yet been received to bring the Charter 
into force, and it is not desirable to hold an Assembly till practically 
all signatories have ratified, and can therefore send delegates to the 
meeting. It seems more probable that the full Preparatory Com- 
mission will be held early in November, and the first Assembly 
some two months later, i.e., before the end of January. All the 
subsidiary bodies, the Security Council, the Social and Economic 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, can then be formally constituted 
and put in a position to begin their work. Meanwhile the first 
steps for the nomination of candidates for the bench of the Court 
of International Justice have been taken. All this is, of course, 
only machinery, but to create the machinery and set it moving is 
the first essential. No unnecessary time is being lost in doing that. 


Leniency Towards Japan 


There is a growing and salutary feeling of restiveness, primarily 
in Australia, secondarily in this country and equally, it is to be 
hoped, in America, at indications that in various parts of the vast 
Pacific theatre of war the Japanese are being treated with grossly 
undeserved indulgence. The report on atrocities compiled by a 
committee presided over by Sir William Webb, the distinguished 
Australian judge, revealed a depth of bestiality and sadism to which 
even the German butchers of Belsen and Buchenwald hardly sank. 
How far the authors of such unspéakable atrocities can be identified 
and punished remains to be seen. But when readers of the news- 
papers learn that Japanese are still driving about luxuriously in 
high-powered cars in the Malay peninsula, that the Australian 
General who took the surrender at Bougainville was offered, and 
apparently accepted, “surrender-presents,” that Japanese else- 
where are prevaricating about any surrender at all; that the vic- 
torious “foreigners” were excluded from the Japanese Diet when 
the Emperor’s face-saving address was being read; that the mur- 
derers of prisoners are favouring the Allies with ceaseless bows and 
smirks, beneath which a resolve to reorganise for a new war is too 
plain to be concealed—in face of this and much more it is bare 
justice and bare prudence to demand that the Japanese everywhere 
shall be treated with the utmost rigour compatible with those 
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standards of humanity below which the Allies must not sink. To 
all appearance the Japanese, sub-human though they have shown 
themselves, are so far having a considerably easier time than the 
Germans. Their guilt is no whit less, and their treatment should 
not be a whit more lenient. The fact of defeat must be burnt 
into their souls. Nothing, incidentally, is gained when the British 
Press sensationalises such an incident as Tojo’s attempted suicide, 


The Washington Talks 


It is a misfortune, but one which there is no avoiding, that the 
momentous financial conversations at Washington—for, having regard 
to the issues, they are nothing less than momentous—should be 
opening at a time when next year’s elections in the United States are 
already causing every political move to be assessed in terms of party 
advantage. In spite of that the prospects of a reasonable agreement 
are promising. American spokesmen and the American Press gener- 
ally have shown a clear disposition to temper realism with generosity 
while on the British side Lord Halifax and Lord Keynes have made 
it plain that this country is asking for no charity and desires no settle- 
ment that is not in the interests of the United States as well as 
Britain. The negotiations will be long ; they cover not only Lend- 
Lease but commercial policy and the disposal of surplus war property; 
and they will not be easy. The choice, as Lord Keynes made clear 
on Wednesday, is between a severely restrictive policy by Great 
Britain, with stringent limitation of imports, and the development 
by the two countries in common of a trading system based on normal 
trade practices and liberal tariff policies, and resulting in a general 
expansion of world trade. The case in favour of the latter, if it can 
be achieved, is conclusive, but it is certain that the United States 
will take exception to the Imperial Preference arrangements con- 
cluded at Ottawa in 1932. The British delegates must not go into 
conference wedded to the Ottawa plan. It has produced an expansion 
in intra-Imperial trade but resulted at the same time in a substantial 
reduction in international trade. Gain one way must be measured 
against loss the other, and part of the loss is the irritation (not all of 
it reasonable) created in the United States and elsewhere. But if the 
American delegates talk about Ottawa the British will certainly talk 
about the Hawley-Smoot tariff. An they will talk for some time. 


The Greek Regent’s Visit 


The visit of the Greek Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos, to 
London comes at a moment when Mr. Bevin is heavily engaged 
with the Council of Foreign Ministers, but time will no doubt be 
found for conversations that will have a vital bearing on Greece’s 
future. In the House on August 20 Mr. Bevin declared for the estab- 
lishment of a stable, democratic Government in Greece, drawing its 
strength from the free expression of the people’s will. That is plainly 
the right objective, but the question today is whether peace and eco- 
nomic stability can be maintained till elections are possible. That, 
for physical reasons—winter puts a sharp check to movement in the 
Greek uplands—cannot be till early next year. Meanwhile, the 
Voulgaris Government is maintaining a precarious existence with 
difficulty. It claims to be non-party, and on the whole it is, but 
the resignation of its Finance Minister, M. Varvaressos, under 
pressure from reactionary merchants and profiteers, is a heavy blow 
to its authority. The fundamental trouble in Greece is too much 
Right and too much Left. The real problem is whether between now 
and the elections (or the plebiscite on the King’s return—whichever 
comes first) some coherent political movement will have materialised 
to fill the vacuum between the two extremes. The pendulum must 
come to rest a little nearer the centre. There is reason to believe 
that a “moderate” majority desiring precisely that does exist in 
Greece. The question is whether it can assert itself and produce 
potential leaders. The answer to that can be given only by Greeks 
themselves. To that extent the help Mr. Bevin can give to the 
Regent is limited. But nothing but good can come of a frank sur- 
vey of all the possibilities, and the Regent should go back 
strengthened by the assurances the Foreign Secretary will certainly 
give him that this country desires neither a victory of the Right 
nor a victory of the Left in Greece, but an unfettered decision by 
free electors. 
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PEACE IN THE MAKING? 


T is idle to suggest that the question-mark is superfluous. Would 
| that it were. But over the meeting of Foreign Ministers now 
in progress a great interrogation hangs—great in proportion as 
the issues to be determined are great. The task of the five Ministers 
is to make a peace ; not a complete peace, for neither Germany 
nor Japan is ripe for treatment yet. But there is to be a peace 
with Italy—that indeed stands first on the agenda—and treaties 
to be framed with all Germany’s lesser satellites, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland. No one need suppose the task 
is light, but on the approach to it the hope of settlement and 
stability in Europe depends. At Paris in 1919 months were con- 
sumed in securing agreement, not between the Allies and the 
beaten States—where peace was of necessity to be imposed that 
question hardly arose—but between the victorious Allies them- 
selves. The discussions of the next few days in London will 
show whether that unhappy precedent is to be followed. The 
possibility cannot be dismissed. There has been ample evidence 
of differences of outlook between Russia on the one hand and 
Britain and the United States on the other, while France, sensitive 
and sore, is in some danger of regarding the assertion of her own 
position as her first business at the conference ; the feeling is 
intelligible and all reasonable endeavours must be made to give 
her satisfaction and confidence. 

Important as most of the particular issues before the Ministers 
are, agreement on certain large principles is more important still. 
The Five are meeting as Allies, and as representatives of their 
individual countries, but they represent at the same time the 
permanent membership of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. That body has not yet come formally into being, and 
it is fortunate that the Allies should be endeavouring, as Allies in 
victory, to establish peace in part at any rate of Europe before 
the United Nations begins its work. One of the causes of the 
failure of the League of Nations was that instead of being 
charged with keeping the peace in a world already pacified it 
found the work of pacification hopelessly incomplete. Here, as 
in much else, things must be done better this time. Mr. Bevin 
and his Allied colleagues will be called on to preserve the peace 
which they themselves are concerned with making, and they will 
do well to take their decisions this week and next in the 
spirit of the Charter which their Governments have signed and 
ratified. The keynote of that document is co-operation, the 
creation of a co-operation surpassing in quality and extent any- 
thing any substantial group of nations has yet attained. Another 
word for the same thing is internationalism, or in concrete cases 
internationalisation. If that can be achieved a dozen problems 
demanding this solution and lending themselves to no other will 
be robbed of their menace. One is the Ruhr ; General de Gaulle 
in his statement in The Times on Monday suggested the inter- 
nationalisation of the great industries of that great industrial region 
—economic rather than political co-operation. Another is Trieste ; 
there must inevitably be rival claims to a port so vital to the 
commerce of so many nations ; if the Five consider successful 
internationalisation here beyond their powers they may have to 
turn to some other solution less satisfactory. The same question 
will arise in due course in another conference regarding Tangier. 

The solution of all such problems depends on whether the 
Foreign Ministers regard themselves as the disinterested architects 
of a just and stable peace or the exponents of national policies and 
the patrons of particular protégés. It is too soon to know that 
yet, or to take it for granted that the higher motive will prevail. 
Differences notoriously exist—as for example between the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers and Russia over the régimes in Bulgaria and 


Rumania. Russia is not necessarily in the wrong; there is 
reason for thinking the Groza Government in Rumania is open to 
less objection than is commonly supposed in this country. But 
the constitution of a permanent Council of Foreign Ministers, 
with a standing secretariat and a regular meeting-place, postulates 
a unity in action incompatible with the assertion by any single 
Great Power of regional hegemony. That is as true in the West of 
Europe as in the East. Unity in action has already been achieved, 
not without certain inevitable delays and frictions, in ihe 
administration of Germany and Austria, and the difficulties are 
being gradually smoothed away ; the thing can work. Russia can 
have no deciding voice regarding the settlement in South-East 
Europe ; the Yalta decisions and the creation of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers give Great Britain and the United States and 
France an equal status there, just as Russia has an equal status 
with the Western Powers in deciding the conditions of peace with 
Italy, or the determination of Germany’s Western frontiers. On ro 
one does the success of this week’s meetings depend so much as on 
M. Molotov. Certain facts about Russia must be recognised. She 
was to a large extent isolated, and unaccustcmed to the practice 
of international co-operation, in the twenty years before the war ; 
and a Government which at home can rule by fiat, in the certainty 
that none of its acts will be questioned, may not take easily to the 
method of discussion and compromise in international affairs. It 
is Russia’s way to raise serious difficulties at the beginning of a 
conference ; it is also her way to end by making reasonable conces- 
sions, provided—and Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes will do well to 
remember that—her fellow-disputants show firmness. 

Peace in Europe, as Mr. Byrnes very pertinently reminded the 
world on Tuesday, is much move than a matter of political decisions. 
It is a matter of economics as much as politics, of food and raw 
materials and transport, for starving and workless men, with noth- 
ing to lose but lives that seem hardly worth living, will rebel and 
riot rather than die in peace. The Foreign Ministers are not directly 
responsible for U.N.R.R.A., but it is futile for them to draw 
frontiers and discuss reparations and hope for the gradual resump- 
tion of profitable trade unless they can assume a Europe clothed 
and fed—except in Germany, where the minimum objective will 
for months be unattainable. Such a Europe must be assumed, and 
the assumption be made a reality. For that purpose the continent 
is a unity, with the Marxian principle, “ from each according to his 
ability to each according to his need,” operative today on a vast 
scale, and most political considerations subordinated. As a continent 
it may be the subject of a large regional agreement within the 
general framework of the United Nations. That is possible, bat not 
probable. Smaller regional understandings, in the first instance at 
any rate, are more likely. Russia will certainly create one, by what- 
ever methods and on whatever basis, in Eastern Europe ; it would 
not be going much too far to say that she has created it already. 
And in advocating something of the same kind in Western Europe 
General de Gaulle did no more than give expression to views 
already widely held in Britain, Holland end Belgium as well as 
France. The nature and the extent of such understandings— 
should they include Italy and the Scandinavian countries and Spain 
and Portugal?—remain to be defined, and it is wise to proceed with 
some circumspection. .The promotion of mutual trade would, of 
course, be one principal aim, and military security another. But 
when such security involves the kind of decisions General de Gaulle 
desires regarding Western Germany it becomes a question on 
which Russia is entitled to speak with as clear a voice as Britain 
or as France herself. That needs to be made perfectly plain, for 
what must be avoided at almost any cost is even the appearance of 
any creation of rival blocs in Eastern and Western Europe. There 
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need be, and should be, no suggestion of that. The Anglo-Soviet 
and Franco-Soviet treaties already bind East and West together as 
effectively as any written agreements can, and ne conflict of essen- 
tial interests separates them. The growth of local co-operation 
in both regions is perfectly compatible with a steady growth of co- 
operation between the regions. These questions will not come 
formally before the Council of Foreign Ministers, but the meetings 
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of the Council will prove whether the spirit that will make such 
understandings possible exists. For what the Ministers decide is 
actually less important than the spirit in which they work. If, to 
quote Mr. Byrnes again, the task of making peace is pursued with 
the same united purpose as brought victory in war, then resuits 
will be achieved which will provide firm foundations for the new 
organisation designed to preserve a peace soundly made. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


‘HE keynote of the Liberal “ inquest” at the week-end seems to 
4 | have been abundant optimism, based on the alertness and keen- 
ness displayed by numbers of young potential candidates. That is no 
doubt encouraging, but it is impossible to forget that it was precisely 
these manifestations which formed the basis of the predictions— 
running from a minimum estimate of 80 seats upwards—before an 
election in which out of 305 candidates 12 were returned. Is the 
Situation really any different now? It may be, but it is not easy 
to divine the reason for thinking so. It was argued that electors 
would not vote for Liberals, since the Liberal Party, even if every 
candidate standing was returned, could not form a Government. 
Again, is that likely to be substantially different next time? Even 
the loyal Manchester Guardian is compelled to recognise that the 
root of the trouble is that the Liberals have no distinctive policy to 
differentiate them sufficiently from moderate Labour on the one 
hand and progressive Conservatism on the other. If Labour 
became less and less moderate, and Conservatism less and less pro- 
gressive, then the country might well turn to Liberalism as its salva- 
tion. But to be compelled to base hopes of survival mainly on other 
people’s mistakes is not a very stimulating prospect. 

a * * * 

There are signs, moreover, that Conservatism is not prepared to 
play the reactionary to the extent requisite for a Liberal revival. 
Two statements in Tuesday’s papers were instructively indicative 
of that. One was an article in the Daily Mail, in which Mr. Quintin 
Hogg swept ruthlessly aside various anodyne expectations with 
which superficial Tory optimists are comforting themselves, and in- 
sisted that nothing but a radical stocktaking and a new start could give 
any promise of recovery. The other was a pointed declaration by 
Col. W. A. Sinclair, the late Conservative candidate for East Edin- 
burgh, of refusal to stand at the coming by-election because it seemed 
demonstrated that the real reforming element in the party was being 
overridden by a Beaverbrook-driven majority. This is sound criti- 
cism. That Lord Beaverbrook, storming away on public platforms 
at Paddington and elsewhere, was an electoral disaster to the party 
is unquestionable, but so is the fact of the influence he exerted— 
and may, for all I know still exert—over Mr. Churchill. The return 
of Mr. Brendan Bracken for Bournemouth will be hailed as a score 
for the Beaverbrook element, though, in fact, Mr. Bracken is inde- 
pendent-minded enough to stand on his own feet, and make it clear 
that he does. But Col. Sinclair has put his finger on a vital spot, 
and his words wilJl serve to concentrate salutary attention on it. 

* * « * 

The offer of philanthropic Britons to reduce their own rations 
in order that more food may be sent to liberated Europe does 
credit to those who make it, but I am not sure that it is a very 
practical proposition. Rations here have been cut to the lowest 
limit consistent with the preservation of health—producers need 
adequate sustenance—and any decrease that might conceivably be 
made would represent an almost insignificant contribution to the 
solution of the European supply-problem. Fats, for example, which 
are all-important, could not be cut. Individuals could, no doubt, 
offer to renounce all or part of a particular ration ir the interests of 
continental consumers, but that would raise almost insuperable 
administrative difficulties. Moreover, most of the trouble in Europe 
springs less from actual lack of food than from lack of transport 
to get the food where it is wanted. What is practical politics is 
to urge that rations be not increased here till Europe is better off. 
Meanwhile, warm tribute must be paid to Canada, which is re- 
imposing meat-rationing in order to increase the amount available for 
Britain and other European countries. 


Whatever the defects of the Ministry of Education, it possesses one 
signal virtue, the capacity to anticipate the public need and supply 
it. One of the things the average citizen of alert mind needs today, 
whether he realises it or not, is a clear and concise account of the 
educational system of England and Wales, as it is beginning to take 
shape under the 1944 Act, with some reference to the past out of 
which it has in due order evolved. One booklet, The Nation’s Schools, 
published a few weeks ago, gave a clear picture of the plan and 
purpose of the schools themselves. A second, issued, like the first, 
in an attractive green cover and with the Staticnery Office imprint 
(but costing Is. instead of 6d.), and entitlked—not quite so con- 
cisely—A Guide to the Educational System of England and Wales, 
covers in summary form part of the same ground as the former, but 
deals also with the administration, central and local, of national edu- 
cation, compares the past instructively with the present, and ends 
with a peculiarly useful future, a Glossary of Terms in Modern Use. 
Here you can learn exactly what is meant by an Aided School, an 
Assisted School, a Controlled School, a Maintained School, a Special 
School, a Direct-Grant School, and a great deal else that is well 
worth learning. A shilling thus spent will bring hours of content. 

* * * * 

I am very much interested (in spite of sharing the affliction of 
tone-deafness with my friend and colleague Harold Nicolson) in 
what I have heard of the two School Orchestra Summer Courses 


held at the end of last month and the beginning of this at 
Sherborne School for Girls under the auspices of the Music 
Teachers’ Association. Boys and girls from schools all over the 


country took part—z2oo in each course, with close on 300 applications 
necessarily refused—and were organised into three carefully graded 
orchestras, which by all accounts achieved admirable renderings of 
such works. as Dvorak’s New World Symphony. The grading was 
the result of considerable previous correspondence, and it was 
evidently remarkably successful. The effect on music in the indi- 
vidual schools represented is bound to be stimulating, and there 
is clearly a case for extending an admirable experiment by arranging 
courses next year at more than one centre. There can be no fear 
of inadequate demand. 
i * * * * 

Having read for the third or fourth time that Goering has been 
cured of drug-taking while a prisoner of war, I should like to know 
who on earth cares what Goering has been cured of, or what advan- 
tage there is to humanity in curing him of anything. Instead of 
that waste of space, we might be told when he is going to stand 
trial. The drug question may not arise very seriously after that. 

* * 7 . 

There cannot be many complete sets of The Spectator, which 
published its first issue in July, 1828, in private hands. A corre- 
spondent, writing from as far afield as Kenya, mentions that his 
great-grandfather, grandfather and father all took in the paper and 
bound it, and that he himself has followed suit. I must clearly 
institute a Companionship of the Order of Janus to meet such cases. 

* *x * * 

It appears that I unfortunately used the word “ unfortunate” 
too often last week. This is unfortunate, but there are mitigating 
factors. The various paragraphs which ultimately fill up the 
allotted space are unfortunately not all written at the same time. 
They are indited as a particular inspiration fires the writer, and if 
several deal with unfortunate subjects it may unfortunately happen 
that while each paragraph is flawless in itself, the collection as a 
whole betrays unfortunate characteristics. Janus, 
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PEACE THROUGH FEAR OR... ? 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HE failure of the “Christ or Chaos” pleading between the 

wars was dismal and absolute. Yet the alternatives offered a 
true choice. The failure of pacifist persuasion was just as com- 
plete. This also generally offered a stark choice ; either peace by 
disarmament or a war made so ghastly by bombs and gas that 
civilisation must collapse and human beings go mad under the 
strain. That choice did not turn out to be quite so stark as that, 
but at the time we all believed it would. There is also a far more 
primitive example of the utter failure of the same kind of pleading. 
The matchless thirtieth chapter of Deuteronomy closes the great 
scene where the people were gathered in the Temple to hear the 
recitation of the newly-discovered Law of the Covenant. They 
solemnly swore to keep it, and the chapter ends with the warning, 
“See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death and 
evil ; therefore choose life.” Nobody then doubted that this was 
in fact a true choice, but the rest of the history of Israel shows 
almost no serious and settled choice of life and good. 

Field-Marshal Smuts, if he is correctly reported, is the latest 
sage to suggest that peace can be got out of fear. “So terrible is 
the power of the Atom Bomb,” he said, “that the fear of it may 
mean that the world has seen the last great war. We cannot be 
kept out of war by good sense—then let fear do it.” But of course 
it won’t—not for long. The fear of the Atom Bomb today is not 
greater than the fear of poison-gas and air-raids ten years ago ; and 
there is a consistent and curious streak of disinterestedness in human 
nature which, in the last analysis, makes us deaf to pleas resting 
solely on grounds of self-interest or fears of consequences. Every- 
body knows and everybody agrees, as we have always known and 
agreed, that whether it is fought with bows and arrows or with 
Atom Bombs, war is a great disaster, and that its consequences are 
hunger, disease, tears and death. But this knowledge and this 
fear have never yet saved us from it ; and the Atom Bomb has not 
altered this fundamental situation in the least. 

We are probably safe from war for twenty years or so. Mere 
exhaustion will see to that. In that time we have to find the way to 
peace, and if our spokesmen have nothing more to say than to utter 
warnings about the final desolation of atomic warfare, they will 
waste their breath. It is not that people will refuse to believe 
them. We shall probably think their pictures of destruction are 
under-drawn rather than over-drawn, but when the real test comes 
the emotional streak of disinterestedness will always overcome 
the appeal of the colder intellectual convictions of self-interest 
or fear. 

Slogans can be very influential, and any slogan of peacemaking 
must have a touch of quixotry in it if it is to match the deep streak 
of disinterestedness in our nature. “ We must have peace because 
we are members one of another.” Perhaps that might do to start 
with, even though it does not go all the way, for ultimately we can 
be members one of another only because we are members of Christ. 
But the second proposition is still doubted by many, whereas the 
first is accepted by all decent people everywhere ; and though an 
ideal, like peace itself, it has no taint of fear or gain to stultify it. 
There are two main roads to this ultimate ideal of peace as universal 
brotherhood, and we have to tread them both at once. The first is 
the road of right politics, social security, beneficial trade, right 
education, and the knowledge one people can have of another 
through travel, through friendships, through books and films and 


broadcasting. This broad road is in the custody of governments, 
parliaments-and officials of many kinds. But there is also the other 
road. 


This is the road of helping man’s moral nature to catch up with 
the effectiveness of. his control over natural forces. The difficulty of 
even beginning to walk down this road is the almost intolerable 
vagueness of the invitations being issued to us. Thus every appeal 
made to us to serve in the cause of strengthening man’s moral 


growth is met and halted by the paralysing sense that one is a 
very obscure person, and that when faced by issues so vast, and also 
so vague, obscurity is utterly uninfluential, One of the most urgent 
problems of the immediate future is how to deliver Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, of 5, Acacia Villas—them and their like all over the world— 
from greeting a phrase like “The Moral Growth of Humanity” 
with a sigh and a shrug and a mutter of helplessness. 


But in the summer of 1940 Mr. and Mrs. Brown did not suppose 
that their obscurity was a synonym of necessary powerlessness. 
They had a cause to serve, and they had faith in it, and they knew 
instinctively that it would only be by the daily choices of the obscure 
that the cause would triumph or fai). How to carry this knowledge 
through to the service of peace is, of course, the ancient problem 
which has never yet been solved. But in the fact that this war 
has been different in one vital respect from nearly all other wars 
lies a more hopeful approach to the solution of it than history has 
yet offered to the world. This new fact has been duly stated in all 
the religious services of thanksgiving, but it has also been acknow- 
ledged in open talk by many kinds of surprising people right out- 
side the contexts of formal piety. It is the very strong impression 
that some supernatural power stirred and moved within history in 
order that a self-evidently righteous cause should not be defeated. 
It is hardly too much to say that any satisfactory historian of the 
war will sooner or later be driven into writing not only about tactics 
and strategy but also about God. There never was a more sober 
historian than Mr. R..C. K. Ensor. Characteristically, he began 
his Miniature History of the War with three pages about industrial 
mass-production. But he ended it with this paragraph: 

Lastly we must not overlook, behind and above the war’s other 
determinants, the factor that may be called spiritual. The greatest 
poets of the ancient world, Hebrew and Greek alike, were at one in 
thinking that success evilly won cannot last, because it ends by 
infatuating the winner. The greatest single turning-point in this war 
was Hitler’s unprovoked attack upon Russia. That is not to say that 
but for it he would finally have prevailed ; the probabilities on the 
whole point otherwise. But that in launching it he over-reached 
himself is now obvious ; and if one asks why he did so, it is difficult 
not to give weight to the ancient argument. 

Nearly everyone would agree with that judgement, and most people, 
whether practising Christians or not, would be prepared to put it far 
more positively. 

This widespread recognition of God’s energy as a factor to be 
reckoned with in the current history of modern states is something 
new. It means that many people are driven by the sheer weight of 
evidence to belief in a God who actually and demonstrably does 
things in our world, whose energy is a force in the Now and the 
Here not less than in the Eternal and the Everywhere. If we ask 
why, the only possible answer is that God did not intend the 
righteous cause to suffer defeat ; and if that is true of victory in a 
war, how much more true must it be of the winning of peace. Yet 
righteous causes have suffered defeat in the past, and peace has 
never yet been permanently secured. But even this contradiction 
can be resolved. If what a Christian believes about God is true, 
then if His energy is to reach downward effectively and transform 
our mundane probabilities, we have first to present Him with a 
human situation upon which, so to speak, He can get a purchase and 
find firm ground for His feet while He bares His right arm. The 
qualities which the Browns of Acacia Villas displayed—the power 
of sacrifice, and unshaken faith in an ultimate victory the 
means of which neither they themselves nor any of their rulers 
could in 1940 discern—are precisely those which the Gospels 
suggest constitute the offering of a human situation in which 
God can act. 

Along some such line of reasoning as this, perhaps, we can begin 
to find an answer to the crucial question which suggests itself, “ If 
God intervened to save the righteous cause from defeat, why did 
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He not intervene years earlier to prevent the war even beginning? 
We are, of course, moving here along the edge of essential mystery, 
and it may be that intervention is too strong a word. But if God is 
to act within His own laws, such as human freewill and the 
immutable consequences of human conduct, then we have first to 
present to Him the human situation upon which it is morally 
possible for Him to intervene. The broad human situation between 
the years 1929 and 1939 offered a footho!d more to the devil than 
to God ; but from the summer of 1940 it greatly changed. However 
that may be—and it is a speculation upon which there must be 
many different opinions—it seems certain, and is widely recognised, 
that we cannot explain our deliverance by the use of human terms 
alone, but are driven by the sheer historical facts as we know them 
to call in the realm of the supernatural if they are to make sense. 

Here is the answer to the paralysis of the Browns of Acacia 
Villas and people like them. Having seen it demonstrated 
before their eyes, they believe now, whether dimly or vividly, 
that God acts in history. It ought not to be difficult to convince them 
that He also acts for peace, since they have the two prerequisites of 
such a belief, a potential interest in God and an amazement at His 
power. The second road to peace, without the treading of which 
the politicians wi!] travel vainly by the first, is the pointing of this 
moral and the adorning of this tale. That ought not to be beyond our 
power, for the groundwork is already prepared. 


MORE ABOUT DEHRA DUN 


By A. E. FOOT (Headmaster of the Doon School, Dehra Dun) 


HAT I wrote recently in The Spectator about the Indian 

public school at Dehra Dun appears to have created a desire 
for more. The school, which was founded in 1935, has always had 
a waiting list of applicants for admission. Boys are taken at II, 
and at present the list is full up to 1950. The definite requests for 
admission in the near future are sufficient to fill ten schools of the 
same size of 300. It appears, therefore, that there is a great demand 
for this type of education from people who can afford the fees of 
about £130 a year. About 60 per cent. of the parents are in service 
or a profession ; 20 per cent. are in business, and the rest are rulers 
of Indian States or landowners in British India or in States. 
Although more boys come from the north than the south, over 40 
come from Bombay and the West, 35 from Calcutta or beyond in 
the East, and 30 from the Deccan and further south. All pro- 
vinces, most groups of Indian States, and all religions and com- 
munities are well represented. English is the language of the 
school, which is inevitable where sixteen mother tongues are repre- 
sented, but nearly all boys learn Hindi or Urdu, and these languages 
are well developed through the library, literary societies and the 
encouragement of correct talk in Indian languages with masters. 

It is fortunate .that the school has been able to keep apart from 
the political field, and has been free from serious newspaper criti- 
cism. Sons of Maharajahs and Nawabs, high-ranking Government 
officials, mill-owners, lawyers, village bankers, army officers, doctors, 
minor civil servants live together under circumstances in which the 
wealth or position of their parents can carry no influence. No 
private tuition is allowed ; pocket-money is limited to 8 rupees 
(12s.) a month ; no food is allowed other than that provided by the 
school, or bought at the school tuck-shop out of pocket-money, and 
games-material and books are lent by the school; the boys wear 
uniform shirts and shorts, and there is no opportunity of developing 
expensive tastes in clothes. 

The comment most frequently made first about the school is that 
it is too expensive. The main cost in this school, as in public 
schools in England, is the salaries of the staff, and although there 
are schools in which efficient masters work at nominal salaries from 
their enthusiasm or missionary spirit, sometimes backed up by 
private means, the community ought to be able to pay school- 
masters’ salaries comparable with, even if lower than, salaries in 
civil service or business. Actually, our masters could in most cases 
earn higher salaries in other professions, and even with our salary 
scale, which is higher than in other schools for Indian boys, it is 
difficult to recruii the men we want. The teaching profession in 
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India has fallen far from the honoured status of former days, and 
the attitude to teachers’ pay is still that which prevailed in England 
fifty years ago. However, the criticism of expense is often made 
by men with incomes over £1,000 a year who, instead of spending 
money on their children’s schooling, may easily allow them four 
or five pounds a month to spend in cafes and the cinema ; and we 
have no complaint from parents, whether rich or of moderate income, 
whose children are at the school. 


As the school receives no grant, and its endowment brings in less 
than £2,000 a year, it is almost entirely supported by the fee. 
income. There are at present no funds for scholarships, but if 
governments, corporations, business firms or private philan- 
thropists were to find the funds to educate boys of small means ar 
the school they would be welcomed, and would be under no dis- 
advantage there. In fact, we have had a few boys whose homes 
are very simple, but who have been sent to the school with. funds 
provided by a relation, and while they were there no one except 
the headmaster was aware of their home circumstances. 


A more serious anxiety was apparent among the public when the 
school first started ; namely, that a school on a pian derived from 
England would denationalise the boys. Actually, people who har- 
boured such fears have been disarmed when they have visited the 
school, or had some contact with the boys, as they have found a 
tradition, knowledge and achievement in Indian art and music that 
is absent in the majority of ord.nary schools. They also find that 
the prevailing sentiment of the school is one which encourages 
pride in Indian tradition and hope for Indian destiny and self- 
respect and a refusal to be content with a lower standard for the 
school or the country than prevails in other countries. Many boys 
from uncompromisingly nationalist families come to Dehra Dun and 
find there no interference with their ideals, though the discipline and 
varied activity of the school provide plenty of scope for the develop- 
ment of their faculties in outlets more fruitful than political 
excitement. 

The next anxiety amongst the public is, in brief, that the school 
will breed snobs,—less briefly, that in a country where there are 
too many castes already, a new public school caste will grow up. 
With an appreciation of the social division that has grown in 
England from the influence of the old-school tie in the last fifty 
years, this anxiety seems to me to be well-founded. What can we 
do about it? Naturally, boys will have pride in membership of a 
school with a vigorous life. This pride will stimulate them to 
exertions to develop their own habits of thought and action to 
attune with the ideals of the school. The emphasis on public school 
ideals should be on the obligation to repay to the community by a 
life of service the debt incurred by having a better education, rather 
than to use the advantages of the education in acquisition of wealth 
or power. The public schools in India or England fail when they 
are unsuccessful in teaching their pupils their ideals. I believe that 
in England in the past the public schcols have not been successful 
enough in getting across to the boys a proper social sense and 
knowledge of their obligations as citizens. The barrier between 
the members and non-members of an English school breeds the 
sort of attitude that led some boys (and officers) of the more 
famous schools to despise or patronise the boys from less famous 
schools at O.T.C. camps. It led boys (and masters) to refer to 
boys living in the town as “cads.” Indeed, some incident result- 
ing from this attitude occurs in most autobiographies, and so must 
be one of the more vivid memories of schooldays. Blame for this 
rests with public-school masters and their rigid separation from 
affairs outside the narrow school life. In this matter they are able 
to have a deep influence on their pupils, but in my experience it is 
only a minority of masters who feel strongly about the evil of 
separating their boys from the main stream of the country’s life. 
The school mission—usually established at a decent distance—only 
emphasises the gulf between the privileged and the under-privileged 
while the boys are at school, though it provides a_ valuable 
opportunity for those who help in the work after they have left. 

The lesson and example of tolerance, understanding and com- 
passion is one which should be found in every school ; I believe it 
can be taught more easily at a boarding-school than at:a day-school, 
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as the home influence so often encourages a boy to claim rights 
from his parents’ income or his own brains rather than to discharge 
the duties that are imposed by the achievement of greater know- 
ledge and greater sensitivity to, and appreciation of, the good things 
of life. Moreover, tradition grows in a public school at an extra- 
ordinary speed, and has an extreme power—for good or evil ; if it 
is good it may overwhelm the prejudices, exclusiveness and grasp- 
ing competition that are liable to prevail in India or in England, 
where the family is the main unit to claim loyalty and to demand 
effort. 

Whether we are successful in imparting these ideals can only be 
judged from our old boys. When they leave school and go to 
colleges in India life is very different. They often find that the 
other boys seem to be unsociable, and that games and all activities 
outside the lecture-room are not well organised nor followed up 
with efficiency or enthusiasm. Moreover, the other boys expect the 
public school boys to be snobs. We use all our influence at the 
school to prepare boys for a great change when they leave, and we 
make it clear that they will not be fulfilling the purpose of their 
school if they fail to adjust themselves outside, and, further, to have 
a positive influence in improving the quality of social life and 
human contacts at their colleges. 

In the coming year or two it will be seen whether those who 
have influence in Indian affairs consider that a good public school 
education for a necessarily small proportion of the new generation 
will be of value to their country, whether capital will be made 
available to start new schools, and whether men will be forthcoming 
to develop these ideals as masters. There will be no shortage of 
pupils, and there are signs that there is appreciation in high quarters 
of the fact that the rapid development of the economy of India 
requires a proportion of young men who have been trained in the 
qualities of leadership. 


REGIONALISM AND PEACE 


NHE important interview which General de Gaulle has given to 
the Paris correspondent of The Times, on the eve of the first 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London, raises in an 
immediate form the issue of what place regional arrangements have 
in British foreign policy and what place they have in the peace 
settlement. The General showed himself ready for much closer and 
more permanent regional co-operation with Britain than has so far 
been achieved. The common characteristics which he listed as a 
basis for natural collaboration between the two countries were three: 
that both are Powers of western Europe ; that both are, for want of 
a better word, imperial ; that both are democratic in traditions and 
institutions. And he extended this basis to the countries of western 
Europe as a whole, contending that western Europe “ constitutes a 
natural complex that is a geographical, economic, political and 
cultural fact.” 

There are two aspects to the General’s proposals, and they demand 
separate consideration although they are interconnected. One is the 
proposal for the creation of a common policy between France and 
Great Britain in relation to world affairs (the Near East and the 
treatment of Germany were the two problems mentioned). Recent 
developments in Syria and in the Arab world as a whole, and the 
exclusion of France from the first stages of the occupation of Ger- 
many, alike emphasise the wisdem and urgency of such closer liaison. 
But the proposals extend beyond this bilateral questions to the wider 
problem of tighter international co-operation in western Europe as a 
region. General de Gaulle has in mind the formation of a western 
European economic bloc—ensemble was the word he used: a bloc 
whose internal economic resources are balanced, but which, as a 
bloc, would not be self-sufficient as against the rest of the world. 
If the Ruhr valley and the Rhineland were internationalised, he sug- 
gests, they would become “the focus of European co-operation,” 
not only between the western nations which would jointly control 
these rivers, but also between them and adjacent countries 
with connected economic interests, such as Switzerland and Italy. 
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It is this second aspect of the proposals which calls for careful 
scrutiny. 

Regional arrangements of this kind have been provided for in the 
Charter of the United Nations. Chapter VIII leaves ample scope not 
only for local arrangements through which nations “ shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes . . . before re- 
ferring them to the Security Council,” but also for regional action 
being taken against aggression by ex-enemy States “until such time 
as the Organisation may, on request of the Governments concerned, 
be charged with the responsibility for preventing further aggression 
by such a State.” The Soviet Union, through the network of treaties 
it has made with Czechoslavakia, Yugoslavia and Poland, as well as 
with France and Britain, has built up such a regional system of 
security. The United States, by the Chapultepec Agreement, has 
forged a similar system for the new world. Great Britain has, so 
far, except for the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942, preferred general 
world-wide commitments to more specific, regional arrangements. 
General de Gaulle’s proposals would, therefore, call for a 
change in the broad drift of British foreign policy ; but a change 
which would bring us more into line with the practice of our major 
Allies. 

Of our four major Allies, the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China are great continental land-masses, with compact regional 
interests. France, despite her outlying interests in Indo-China, 
Madagascar and the Near East, can point to a definite region on the 
map within which her centre of gravity lies. But the British Common- 
wealth knows no such region. We cannot even, as does the United 
States, speak of “the western hemisphere” as an area of peculiar 
interest. We must talk and think in global terms or not at all: of 
world trade, of general security and of world peace. That is both 
our weakness and our strength. There is advantage, in time of crisis, 
in not being too localised and closely-knit a body, as we learned in 
1940. But in peace-time there are peculiarly British problems of 
co-ordinating Commonwealth policy, and of reconciling the European 
interests and commitments of the United Kingdom with its overseas 
connections and responsibilities. Our failure in either respect 
weakens British policy, while it introduces a factor of hesitancy and 
doubt into international relations. Definition of a clear national pur- 
pose, in terms of which our foreign policy will be guided and a 
priority of national interests determined, is peculiarly difficult for a 
world Power constituted as the British Commcenwealth is. 

We have habitually solved the difficulty by sacrificing our Euro- 
pean interests to our overseas connections until the danger to national 
security became acute. This bad habit has happily become less easy 
to indulge since the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, and since we assumed re- 
sponsibility as an occupying Power in Germany. We are more firmly 
anchored in Europe than ever before, though more by reason of 
responsibilities shouldered than of joint constructive effort. At the 
same time we have undertaken to work a system of world security 
and co-operation in partnership with the Soviet Union and the 
United States—the two Powers whose absence from the old League 
did most to ensure its failure, and whose centres of gravity lie out- 
side Europe. Without closer regional connections with the other 
nations of western Europe there is a hiatus in our international posi- 
tion—a missing link between our European commitments and our. 
universal commitments. Were such a hiatus to remain we should 
again, before long, be torn between our natural anchorage in Europe 
and our equally vital overseas interests. 


There is, therefore, every reason for a warm British response to 
the overtures of the French for closer regional co-operation. Western 
Europe has a common tradition and civilisation in which Britain 
shares and of which she is an essential part. In a world of intenser 
organisation and more massive units this tradition and civilisation 
must weaken unless they are deliberately safeguarded. Were they 
to weaken, the whole world would suffer, culturally no less than in 
wealth and security. 


And in the building of world security, regional arrangements for 
immediate action can fufil a particular purpose. Perhaps the main 
psychological weakness of the system of universal collective security 
attempted by the League of Nations was that it made too heavy a 
demand on human imagination. It proved impossible to persuade 
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even a nation with an instinctively universal outlook like the British 
that Japanese aggression in Manchuria was a cause for which British 
folk should be ready to fight and die, and to make all the other 
sacrifices entailed by military action. As late as 1938 Czechoslovakia, 
to the British Prime Minister, was “a faraway country of which we 
know nothing.” The strength of regional commitments is that they 
fall more within the horizon of ordinary human imagination: and 
aggression so near home evokes a reaction strong and immediate 
enough for it to be more effective. The San Francisco Charter has 
wisely—-though largely at the instigation of the Soviet Union and 
the United States—given a world framework within which such 
limited and local commitments can be undertaken. It remains for 
Britain, by her response to the proposals of General de Gaulle, to 
join with France and with her neighbours in western Europe, to 
complete a vital part of this pattern. 


ITALY NOW 


By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


ENEATH his grey Alpini hat with its jaunty feather he now 

wore British battledress. His real name was Alessandro, but 
we called him Sandro and liked him. He had volunteered for the 
Italian army when Mussolini attacked the Greeks and later had 
fought against us in the Western Desert. But now he was an officer 
in one of the new Italian divisions which were formed last year to 
serve under Allied command in Italy against the Germans. These 
divisions were made up mainly from troops which happened to be 
in Southern Italy at the time of the armistice, and they were not, 
curiously enough, volunteers. Sandro had been wearing British 
uniform—with Italian badges of rank—for nearly twelve months, and 
he did, I know, respect us enormously ; most Italians do. But I 
asked him one day about Abyssinia. His pleasant, lean face puckered 
under bushy eyebrows, and I could sense the mental confusion of his 
position, holding firm as he still did to some of the ideas which he 
had acquired in the days when he was a keen young Fascist. It was 
a mixture of pride struggling against shame. 

“You know, it is a pity,” he said, “that we were driven out of 
Abyssinia. It was not necessary. We had done well there and would 
have done more. It provided the one outlet which Italy needs for 
her growing population. Italians used to migrate to the United 
States or South America, but those places are closed now, and it was 
essential for us to have a reasonable colony which we could develop. 
Why did we have to join Germany? Many Italians believe that if 
Italy had not sided with Hitler, Mussolini would have presided at 
the peace conference. Why should I as an individual now suffer for 
the rest of my life from the fact that I am an Italian, and my country 
went to war with you? We had no quarrel with you. You know, 
on the day that Mussolini declared war there were many in the 
villages of Italy, who, when they heard it, said ‘Which side?’ We 
are a people in whom there is more good than that. Why must we 
always suffer from the shame of it? Why should I have this curse 
on me?” 

And it is in that muddled frame of mind that many in Italy have 
travelled the bitter road of the last few years to their present desperate 
position. In Milan I saw some of them; they were staging an 
enormous parade, a hunger march. In each corner of the Piazza 
Duomo in front of the cathedral Allied Sherman tanks were drawn 
up, the covers off the muzzles of their guns and their crews ready for 
action. Above one of the tanks a Mussolini slogan was still dis- 
cernible on the wall of a building—“ He who stops is lost ”—an 
insight surely to the Gadarene character of his own last years. And 
I could not help thinking in comparison of the starkly utilitarian 
notices we have put up all over Italy: “Kill flies.” “Keep clean.” 
The whole square was packed with people; but in a few minutes 
as I stood there part of the crowd formed itself into a moving column 
eight or ten persons wide. Placards and banners came up, and the 
head of the column led the way down the Via Quindici Aprile. And 
as they passed it was evident that representatives from every factory 
and trade group in Milan were present, men, women and children— 
whole families marching together. “Give us food and work,” ran 
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the placards. “Away with the black market.” “Where are the 
Government’s promises? ” “ Down with the Capitalists.” “ Let the 
Liberation Committee control prices.” 

Their faces were quiet and grave, and there was no noise or 
shouting. They stared with interest, and indeed surprise, at the 
tanks whose glistening guns were trained on them. Thousands 
upon thousands of people came up the Corso Vittorio Emanuele and 
crossed the square that morning in a grimly orderly procession, but 
I could not help feeling that with the winter and a continuation of 
their hardships—as continuation there will inevitably be—these 
people would behave very differently to try and secure their rights, 
For they are confused, the people of Italy. It is true, of course, 
that the North has been relatively well off until] recently. Under 
the Germans there was work, in spite of bomb-damage to many 
factories. And, because the Po plain is the richest part of Italy, 
there was food. Since the arrival of the Allies there has been less 
of both. The Pirelli rubber factories could, for instance, make 
enough tyres here and now to last the country for several months, 
but stocks of coal are exhausted, and it may be a long time before 
any more become available. In the North, physical conditions are, 
none the less, a great deal better than in the South. In many parts 
there are even railways working ; while even now there are still 
none in the South, apart from exclusively military lines. 


But psychologically a far shorter time has elapsed for Northern 
Italians to become accustomed to their position. When the Allies 
spread over the Po basin in a week, many considered them enemies 
quite as much as the Germans. The great success of the partisans 
—largely under Allied direction—only accentuated this. Much 
propaganda in favour of Russia also inevitably detracted from 
realisation of the power of the Anglo-Americans ; and purely Ger- 
man propaganda made and still leaves its mark. The Germans 
represented Southern Italy as being violently opposed to the “ in- 
vaders,” and it was with astonishment that people in North-West 
Italy saw our Italian troops in British battledress, with British 
vehicles and British guns, come swinging down the roads with the 
Anglo-American armies. And for all their dislike of the Fascist 
Republicans of Mussolini’s latter days, Italian people of Piedmont 
did also tend to regard our British Italians as traitors, even though 
many had died in the cause among the spring flowers of the Apen- 
nines outside Rimini and Bologna last March and April. 


The problem now is to start Italians thinking with real facts as 
basis for their thoughts. At the moment, in spite of the spate of 
newspapers, speeches and posters, probably not more than fifteen per 
cent. of the whole country is politically awake. The rest are either 
wrapped up in personal problems or afraid to declare themselves. 
In some districts gangs of young men go round at night and beat up 
their opponents or extort money from them literally at the point of 
the pistol—which quite often goes off. Of the six parties from which 
the present coalition government was selected the other day, not one 
knows -how much support it really has, or can claim anything 
approaching a majority of the country behind it. 

The new premier, Parri, who was the deputy chief of the Lombardy 
partisans, delivered a maiden speech over the radio, which was full 
of sense and much praised. He spoke home truths, and it needs a 
brave man to do this in Italy today. Among other facts, he pointed 
out that Russia could not and undoubtedly would not provide any of 
the three material things that Italy so desperately needs—transport, 
coal and food. If Italy behaves herself the Anglo-Americans possibly 
could and might. Parri knows indeed, as any Italian does if he really 
stops to think, that his country depends on outside help which must 
come from the West and not the East. Italians distrust each other 
so much that I have even heard them say, not once but many times, 
that the best thing for the country would be an Allied occupation— 
meaning British—for ten years. In that way the Italians think they 
would get the things they cannot give themselves, fair, firm and 
settled government, eventual national unity—which they cynically, 
blithely and no doubt correctly say would develop through their 
country gradually opposing itself to us more and more—and lastly 
those material goods without which the barren and rocky peninsula 
of Italy cannot live with forty-five million war-shattered people 
upon it. 
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THE FUTURE OF MALTA 


By CANON R. M. NICHOLLS 


OT least among the difficulties of post-war settlements in the 

Empire will be that of Malta. At any moment the question 
of the island’s future self-government may be raised. The settle- 
ment will tax all the brains and tact of the Colonial Office and 
Parliament, and, indeed, of the Maltese also. Malta endured a 
vast amount of suffering during the bad war-years, from~ June, 
1940, till about November, 1942, and deserves all possible con- 
sideration for her future welfare. 


Before the war Malta was a very poor country. Her exports 
were infinitesimal. Though living was cheap, wages were very low. 
An ordinance, passed only a short time before the war, provided a 
minimum wage—the amount 3s. per day. Probably the best-paid 
class were the domestic servants employed by the English com- 
munity. These young women, often very attractive, many of them 
doing their work well under kindly supervision, and sometimes 
very faithful, could obtain £4 per month without difficulty, and 
often kept a whole family of parents and younger children thereby. 
Though the Navy was there for only six months in the year, the 
dockyard kept several thousand men fully employed throughout 
the year, and while the Fleet was in harbour the daily victualling 
and the money spent on shore by nearly 20,000 men meant relative 
wealth to the Maltese. The military garrison and the small R.A.F. 
station also contributed. Besides these, Malta had a “season” 
from November to July, which brought a very large number of 
visitors, and wives of naval men, both officers and ratings. Indeed, 
it is not unfair to say that Malta lived on the Services. 

The Budget of pre-war days amounted to just over £1,000,000, 
and was largely raised by direct taxation, Almost every imported 
article paid 15 per cent. duty, and apart from shipments in bulk, 
every parcel received at the Post Office had to be claimed by the 
addressee, its contents opened and valued, and tax paid on the spot. 
The recipient had then to transport the now dishevelled package 
to his own house himself, or employ one of the many poor 
labourers who earned their living by hanging round the post office 
when the ships bringing the parcels mail arrived. During the war, 
owing to the absence of imports, the island was bankrupt, but the 
British Government stepped in and footed the bill. It made also a 
grant of £10,000,000 as a gesture of appreciation of what Malta 
was suffering at the hands of the enemy. 


For many years (as elsewhere within the Kgppire) there has been 
controversy as to the institution of income-tax—surely the fairest of 
all forms of taxation when properly administered; an acrid cor- 
respondence in the Times of Malta revealed the determination of the 
die-hards to hold on to what they had got. A tax on real property 
was suggested as an alternative, and in the early days of the war 
a sort of beginning was made by an ordinance requiring a return 
to be made of the value of all house property. This was for the 
immediate purpose of war damage insurance; but the view of the 
Government may have been wider than that. Incidentally, the 
Government owns a good deal of property, inherited from the 
Knights of St. John. The Roman Catholic Church, too, is a large 
owner of property, which is, curiously enough, vested in the person 
of the Pope. His Holiness elected to come into the insurance 
scheme, and publicly issued instructions to the clergy of the island 
to make returns as if they were private owners. 


In many ways the politically-minded Maltese have this simi- 
larity with political India that their feuds are fierce, bitter and 
long-lived ; and they suspect one another even more than they do 
the Paramount Power. Immediate Dominion status is the demand, 
and, judging by the political turmoils of the past, it will not be 
easy to frame a constitution wherein the rights of minorities shall 
receive fair treatment. Much of the problem is ecclesiastical. 
Malta is more papal than the Pope. The Archbishop-Bishop may 
not unfairly be said to exercise an overwhelming control over most 
departments of life. The performance of plays, even by amateurs, 
may be banned by him if they do not meet with his approval. 
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Books by famous authors may bring trouble upon those who are 
bold enough to have them on their shelves without sanction. On 
one notorious occasion a parcel of books addressed to a private indi- 
vidual was quietly destroyed by the post-office officials without 
explanation. 


The minorities whose rights will need some protection in the 
new constitution are the non-Romans—the so-called Protestants, or 
others. Not that they are thus designated officially in Malta; the 
official term used in legal phraseology for English Churchmen, Free 
Churchmen, Parsees, Hindoos or Salvationists, is “any other cult 
tolerated by law.” This differentiation is, moreover, not merely 
a matter of wording. The Nationalist Government, which took 
office when a new constitution came into being after the report of 
the Askwith Commission, passed a law to defend religion against 
attack or insult. But it was a very one-sided law, for it decreed 
only half-penalties for offences against “any other cult tolerated 
by law.” Thus, if you threw a stone and broke a Roman Catholic 
Church window, or insulted a Roman Catholic procession, you 
might get twelve months’ imprisonment ; but the same crime com- 
mitted against non-Romans was punishable with only six months. 
Again, when wireless re-diffusion was installed by a private company, 
the subscriber was given a choice of programmes; on one switch 
was a mixed programme of music, &c., gathered from various stations 
in Europe ; on the other was the B.B.C. Empire programme. But 
the Archbishop-Bishop banned the broadcasting of religious ser- 
vices, and the company had perforce to obey, in spite of the fact 
that a large majority of its subscribers belonged to the English 
community. When a service was due from Westminster Abbey or 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields the announcer would suddenly switch off 
(frequently a little late) and substitute dance music on gramophone 
records. Many months of agitation followed before the authorities 
could be persuaded to remove the ban. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem of all is that of marriage. 
At various times the question of civil marriage has been raised, but 
the Roman Church will have none of it, even for non-Maltese, 
though it is compulsory under civil law in almost every country in 
Europe. It is ridiculous, as well as tragic, that persons who belong 
to no church, or who cannot conscientiously use the formulae which 
the Church service requires them to repeat, or who have defied 
the discipline of their own Church, should have to go to England 
to be married, or make elaborate arrangements to get the cere- 
mony carried out in some British consular court outside. Further- 
more, it is a fact that there is no statute law whatever in Malta 
for non-Roman marriages. Many marriages are celebrated by 
Anglican clergy and by Free Church ministers, and have to be 
registered in the same manner as those of Roman Catholics. But 
there is no one save the minister himself who can say whether 
such marriage conforms to the law, for there is no law to which 
reference can be made. 

The toleration of such anomalies indicates how formidable a 
business the forming of a constitution fair to all parties in Malta 
will be. 


POEM: 1940-1945 


You hardly knew him, girl, before he went, 
Whipped into world’s bedammed recriminations 
‘From youth’s examinations : 

To give the firmament 

And make the air his sacrament. 


This bread you eat, this air you breathe: 
Ah! no, they do not taste the same. 
Is it for something else you grieve? 
Is it the hunger, hunger for the dead? 
Do not hunger, girl, again. 
Your bread is grief’s compounded kernel: 
Free as the air, and sacrament eternal. 
H. E. Bates. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E have reached the time of year when the first yellow leaf 

appears upon the fig-tree, when the lupins have become a 
tangle of cracked and sodden seed-pods, when a few besotted 
wasps creep drowsily on rotting plums. At night-time one can 
hear the apples drepping in the orchard, and any morning now will 
come the cobwebs glistening on the yews. The hop-gardens, 
which throughout these summer months have stood aloof as vine- 
yards, are filled suddenly with the clamour of women and children 
from Rotherhithe or Bermondsey. Laughing and singing, they 
strip the bines to nakedness ; a sense of southern vintage warms the 
cool fields of Kent, and the women, with bright scarves around their 
heads, seem strangely alien, bringing to our gentle weald the sounds 
and colours of Balkan peasants stripping tobacco plants or rose 
petals in the valleys of the Rhodope or Vardar. Already the oast- 
houses emit small puffs of sulphurous smoke and the light and 
brittle hop-cones are rammed tight into the long pockets which will 
carry them to the great breweries of the Medway. The summer is 
over, and the breath of autumn, as it begins to stir around us, brings 
with it the thought of the winter that is to come: the cruel winter 
of 1945-46, which may live in history as the most tragic period 
through which Europe has ever passed. Our hearts, which for 
six years have been tautened and strained by frequent despair, are 
almost atrophied ; our imagination, being glutted by a succession 
of unbelievable horrors and inventions, has folded its wings in 
weariness ; the very energy of our brain quails at the contemp!ation 
of what is bound to happen and slinks away from reality into futile 
evasions. How natural it is that we in this island, being at last 
immune, should smile contentedly as we gaze down into the valley 
and see the bonfire in the hoppers’ camp and hear their distant 
voices raised in song! How natural it is that we, who have borne 
such vast responsibility, should seek to deny the responsibility 
which still remains! How natural it is that we, who have paid so 
great a price to save humanity, should cease, in utter exhaustion, to 
feel humane! 


I received the other day a letter from a young friend of mine 
who is serving in the ranks of the B.A.O.R. He had been in France, 
he had been in Belgium, he had been in Holland: and now he is in 
Germany, attached to a unit working under the Combined Dis- 
placed Persons Executive Committee. It is inevitable that an 
English boy of 21, witnessing day in and day out the mass-misery 
which the war has caused, should feel that it is the German people 
who must pay, to the uttermost farthing, for the suffering which 
their former rulers have created. It is inevitable that this English 
soldier, having gazed with pity upon the scrannel limbs and 
frightened eyes of Dutch or Belgian children, should experience a 
harsh revulsion when he meets the jaunty stare of littl German 
boys and girls and observes their tidy clothes and rounded arms and 
legs. It is inevitable that any person who is sensitive and humane 
should try to steel himself against the despair created by all this 
human misery and should seek to canalise his flood-tide of pity by 
excluding from it those who condoned the system by which this 
tragedy has been produced. The problem is in itself almost over- 
powering. There are today more than two million displaced per- 
sons of Allied nationality who were driven from their homes by 
the Nazi slave system. Of these some 1,900,000 are in various 
camps awaiting the slow processes of repatriation. Nearly 200,000 
more are wandering about the country in savage bands spreading 
terror and starvation. No men or women, however devoted and 
efficient, can cope with such a problem without becoming at 
moments obsessed by the hopelessness of their task. The thought 
that in addition to the two million Displaced Persons of Allied 
nationality there are some thirteen million more of German nationality 
is a thought which is too terrible to contemplate. Inevitably, the 
human mind seeks to persuade self that these Germans are guilty 
men and women who must be left to starve. 


It thus comes that hatred is adduced to justify a tragedy which 
sympathy knows itself unable adequately to prevent. It is estimated 
that from the areas now occupied by Poland some eight million 
Germans have trekked to the west; another five million are being 
expelled from the Sudeten areas or have fled before the Russians, 
These wretched people are driven from zone to zone in helpless con. 
fusion ; the Stettiner Bahnhof in Berlin, we are assured, has become 
a scene of horror. The harvest in the British and American zones js 
known to have failed ; the housing and fuel shortages are incalculable ; 
it is quite calmly estimated that between five and ten million Germans 
will die of cold and starvation during the next six months. It is not 
only that such a situation will lead to desperate revolts and desperate 
reprisals ; it is that the moral effect upon our own men and those of 
the American armies will be terrible indeed. And as accounts begin 
to dribble back to this country during January and February there 
will be decent English men and women who, in their desire to spare 
themselves the agony of truthful thought, will comfort themselves 
with the excuse “The Germans brought it on themselves.” No 
penance which uncivilised man could have devised could be so terrj- 
ble as that which the German people will now have to pay ; and we, 
shirking the horror of the facts, may seek to assuage our discomfort 
by dismissing all humane feelings as “sentimentality” and by 
accusing those who protest of being “ pro-German.” 

* * * 7 

If hatred and vengeance, those two alien poisons, are to provide 
an excuse for horrors which we shall be unable to prevent, but which 
we can mitigate, then indeed some dread infection will assail our 
national character and repute. There are signs already that hatred is 
being artificially stimulated by the suggestion that those Germans 
who keep aloof from us are guilty of “arrogance,” whereas those 
who try to collaborate are lacking in all human dignity. How can 
we hope to re-educate Germany if we behave to the Germans exactly 
as the Nazis have behaved in the territories which they occupied? 
If, on the other hand, we are prepared ourselves to make further 
sacrifices in order to diminish, if only by a small proportion, the 
coming death-rate in Germany, then we can in all sincerity claim 
that we practise Christian principles as well as preach them. I am 
not suggesting for a moment that Displaced Persons of Allied origin 
should not received priority of treatment ; I am suggesting only that, 
within the measure of the possible, German Displaced Persons should 
not be allowed to starve. There are those who sincerely believe that 
all Germans are evil @#hd deserve terrible punishment: I have lived 
long in Germany and I know that the vast majority of Germans, 
although prone to inhumanity and devoid of political intelligence, 
are capable under wise government of great domestic and civic virtues. 
The re-education of Germany can never be effected by precept; it 
can only be effected by example, and if the example that we give 
them is one of indifference to human misery, then indeed we shall 
have failed in our opportunity. The fact is, however, that we shall 
not remain indifferent; when starvation and death comes to the 
German people the conscience of this country will be aroused, but 
unless we face the facts bravely today, then our conscience will arrive 
too late. 

* * * * 

The Commissions of Control in Berlin can do little without popular 
support, and popular support will not be aroused unless the public 
are told the facts and warned of the consequences. There is no 
reason why the grim silence which hangs like a cloud over Eastern 
Europe should not be broken in the West. We should realise, for 
instance, that it would be an evil thing to send back to Germany 
those Germans who have sought refuge in our midst. We should 
realise that it would be an evil thing if we, in a mood of hatred which 
cannot last, were to provide comforts for ourselves when men are 
dying in Germany from lack of necessities. We should realise that 
hatred breeds hatred, and that cruelty breeds cruelty, and that if we 
discard all humane feelings, we shall in the end feel ashamed. In 
1939 we took up arms unwillingly to fight evil things ; it would be 
sad indeed if, having triumphed, we committed evil ourselves. 
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THE THEATRE 


** Young Mrs. Barrington.” At 


« Getting Married.” At the Arts. i 
At the Princes. 


the Winter Garden. * Merrie England.” 
Mr. SHAW’S Getting Married, with which the Arts Theatre opens 
a “festival of English drama,” is one of its author’s most loquacious 
comedies, but this does not mean that there is nothing to it but talk. 
The characters may be no more than types, but their prototypes 
exist, or have existed, and are recognisably authentic ; also they are 
cleverly and amusingly contrasted so as to produce their full indi- 
vidual effect, and Mr. Shaw’s customary brilliance never fails him 
so that we are constantly amused. There is enlightenment (especi- 
ally for the young) here too, and it is this invariable accompaniment 
of wisdom with wit that puts this author’s plays in a superior 
category to those of other living writers of comedy. The acting is 
good all round, but perhaps Mr. Julian d’Albie’s General, Mr. Mark 
Dignam’s Bishop, and Marcus Insley’s Mr. Soames deserve special 
commendation, while the extremely difficult part of Mrs. George 
—an attempt at a more original creation—was most sincerely and 
vividly presented by Olga Lindo. 

Yeung Mrs. Barringion starts by being a promising straight play 
on the topical theme of the return after years of absence on active 
service, of a young husband to his young wife. Mrs. Barrington 
(played with intelligence and charm by Leueen MacGrath) is dis- 
mayed tc find that her returned airman husband has the mental.ty 
of a schoolboy, who wants to be spoiled by his wife as he has 
always been by his mother, but the author has treated his theme 
very lightly, and is content not to dig deeply into his characters. 
The result is thus slightly disappointing ; the unlicked cub is let off 
with a less interesting but more suitable wife, and the audience is 
vastly entertained with one of the most uresome boys I have ever 
seen on the stage. This monster was so perfectly portrayed by 
Peter Hammond that I personally was tempted to throw a heavy 
missile at him. The acting, however, was uniformly good, and 
those who like a pleasant and not too serious play, and can suffer 
fools gladly, will enjoy this one. 

The late Sir Edward German was a gifted composer of light 
music, and his Merrie England was a worthy successor of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan series. But the librettist, Basil Hood, in spite 
of having a talent for light verse, was no Gilbert, and the late Mr. 
Edward Knoblock was called in to salvage German’s music by re- 
casting the play. He has only partially succeeded, but further edit- 
ing may make it a real success. The singing is excellent, and so is 
William Mollison’s production ; also there is some exceptionally 
good acting by Linda Gray as Queen Elizabeth, with a wonderfully 
effective make-up. The singing by Anna Jeans, Heddle Nash and 
Dennis Noble is well above the average for musical comedy, and 
so is the music. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“One Against Seven.” At 
At the 


‘Dead of Night.’”’ At the Gaumont. 
the Tivoli. “ The Strange Affair of Uncle Harry.” 
Leicester Square Theatre. 

Many films have grimly embarked on an adventure into the super- 

natural. Few have survived the journey with any success. The 

people who figure on the almost overburdened credit titles of the 
new Ealing Studios production, Dead of Night, have set them- 
selves one of the most difficult jobs of film making that there is. 

They have succeeded so admirably that there will be few people 

who will not get a great deal of pleasure out of seeing this strange 

and entertaining film. The story concerns an architect who is in- 
vited by a prospective client for a week-end in the country in order 
that he may suggest some improvements to the accommedation. 

The architect arrives to find a small house party, all of them 

Strangers to him, gathered round the tea-cups. He gradually 

realises that he has met them all before in a dream which he has 

had many times, and that a series of trivial events will lead to some 
terrible disaster at that very party. One of the guests, a mental 
specialist, deals with the matter by giving a scientific explanation 
for it, but the others refuse to accept this, and, during the course 
of the film, four of them tell of stories of similar phenomena within 
their own experience. In between the telling of these stories the 
main plot is developed, the incidents foretold by the architect occur 
and, after the doctor has related a terrifying incident from hs 
book, the climax of the film is worked up to and then explained. 

Just when we think it is all over, the story takes a sudden twist and 

We are given a sharp and satisfactorv stab of doubt. One false step 

on the part of anybody concerned in the making of the film would 


case- 
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have ruined the whole thing. There could have been no going back 
and regaining our attention. All the more credit is therefore due 
to the makers, that in a subject of which practically every incident 
was scattered with pitfalls, everybody kept his feet and head. Per- 
haps the film succeeds so well because it has avoided all the 
mumbo-jumbo traditionally associated with such subjects. No 
mists rise from dark marshes, no dark strangers knock at panelled 
doors, there is not even a bristling cat or a whining dog. From 
such an excellent whole it seems a pity to single out any parts for 
special praise, but I thought that the direction, acting and writing 
of the tale of the ventriloquist’s dummy was superb; that the 
mysterious affair at the children’s party was most tactfully and 
convincingly handled ; that the acting all through was better than 
I have seen for a long time, and that the music (by Auric) added 
enormously to the uncanny atmosphere. 

If the film has not often been successful with the supernatural, 
still less has it been so with the psychological subtleties of domestic 
life. The screea story of Uncle Harry, which tells of a young 
woman’s possessive and obsessive love for her brother, her break- 
ing up of his prospective marriage and his subsequent attempt to 
poison her, just isn’t convincing. With the exception of Moyna 
Macgill, who gives a splendid performance as the sister who gets 
murdered by mistake, all the actors seemed completely lost and 
thoroughly worried about tke whole affair. When it came to the 
actual poisoning, they were all experienced enough to give us a 
very neat and gripping sequence, but by then it was too late. The 
final sequence of the film, which the audience is asked not to 
reveal, is a direct insult to one’s intelligence. 

One Against Seven admirably succeeds in its not very important 
ends. It is exciting and entertaining while it lasts, and when it is 
over it is soon forgotten. Paul Muni as a Russian sailor turned 
paratroop scout, and Marguerite Churchill as a girl partisan, are, 
for quite a credible reason, trapped in a cellar behind the German 
lines with seven German prisoners whom they have taken during a 
raid. The film resolves itself into a duel of wits between Muni 
and the Germans. Each side knows that the other has important 
and accurate information. It is a good dramatic situation directed 
and played for all it is worth. Special honour should be paid to 
somebedy for avoiding any hint of a love interest ; the temptation 
must have been almost irresistible. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE outstanding record not only of this month but of months past 
is undoubtedly that of Verdi’s Requiem recorded in the Opera House, 
Rome, by the orchestra and chorus of the Royal Opera House under 
Tullio Serafini with a star cast of soloists consisting of Caniglia, 
Stignani, Gigli and Pinza (H.M.V. DB8984-8992). This is a most 
worthy recording of a great work and it will be indispensable to all 
music lovers for there are few singers living who can do justice to 
this music and they are mostly assembled here. Verdi’s Requiem 
is one of its composer’s masterpieces, and it is conceived in the 
dramatic style to which Italian singers are peculiarly qualified to do 
justice. This is a magnificent recording worthy of the great music 
and of the fine musicians who take part in it. The balance between 
orchestra and voices, so often at fault, is here excellent. A work of 
genius, and singing as we very rarely hear it. 

Next in importance comes a good recording of Mozart’s Quintet, for 
horn, violin, two violas and ‘cello, in E flat (K407) by Denis Brain 
and the Griller Quartet (Decca K1138-9) in which Mr. Brain’s admir- 
able horn-playing deserves a special word of praise. The same com- 
pany also releases a good performance of Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance in Berlioz’s arrangement played by the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Anatole Fistoulari (Decca K1108). Another record- 
ing I can recommend is that of Nicolai’s Overture The Merry Wives 
of Windsor played by the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Maurice Miles (Col. DX1201). This overture is such a really brilliant 
and delightful composition that I am surprised nobody has found 
other compositions of Nicolai’s to record. It is hard to believe such 
a gifted composer left only this one fine work, even although he died 
at 39. A new Enylish composition with a distinct flavour of Rach- 
maninov is London Fantasia by Clive Richardson, played by the 
Columbia Light Symphony Orchestra under Charles Williams with 
the composer at the pianoforte (Col.. DX1204). This work is a 
medley of “effects.” Two attractive Round Dances La Rinka and 
Maxina are added to the series of Old Time Dances by Harry 
Davidson and his orchestra (Col. DX1202). 

we es 
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LETTERS TO 


FRANCE IN TRANSITION 


Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few words about the article “ France in 
Transition” of your paper of the 31st August? The situation is bad 
enough, without putting it on the fantastical, What struck me was the 
clever concierge who made 60 millions during the occupation. Living in 
the country and being in the business myself, I have seen something 
of the prices—black market butter started in Paris at about 100f. a 
pound and went at the top soof. It was paid dearly in the country, at 
least twice the tax. The transporters with big risks of their truckloads 
and trucks being seized asked high prices. I think that everybody who 
transacted in illegal butter in Paris could not get an average of more than 
100f. per pound. That’s bad enough, but the clever she-concierge, to get 
50 million in four years had to handle 50,000 pounds of butter, that is 
3,000 pounds a week. That was enough to send the whole street queueing 
at her door. How she could manage to do such a big business without 
being denounced to the police after the liberation is more than I can 
understand. Every people around me who touched the black market 
have been sent to prison. One of them who boasted that every truckload 
be sent to Rouen brought him 50,000 francs is there now for five years. 
I have heard many stories about millions. I never found the man who 
got them and has them now. It was the same after the other war. The 
millions vanished in 1919-1920. 

People who speak about France in the Anglo-American Press live too 
much in Paris. Paris is not and never was real France. The real France 
is the country with its farmers, a very hard-working race, with no non- 
sense about it. They will grab at any money they can lay their hands 
upon, because they remember that 12 years ago they were on the border 
of ruin, when the wheat was unsaleable, and they know that in Io or 15 
years it will come again. But they had very hard times during the war. 
I am buyer for the Wheat Office. In half the farms the man was prisoner 
in Germany. His wife was born in a farm, and could manage it, but 
lacked men to work. She farmed with lads too young to be recruited for 
the slave labour or too old. The Germans took half the horses. The supply 
of chemical manures drops progressively. There was not concentrated 
feed for dairy cows or fattening. A milk controller told me that the 
1,200 controlled cows in the Seine Inferieure department which gave an 
average of 20 kilos (42 lbs.) of milk daily before the war gave only 12 
kilos last winter, and there were 20 per cent. less cows. 

But things are already turning. The men are back. Transportation is a 
little better and chemical manures begin to come, slowly, but come. 
Arachide is coming from Senegal, and we hope maize and rice from Indo- 
China—we have the potash in Alsace, the phosphates in North Africa, 
and with coal can make nitrogen—allowing that transportation will not 
be sufficient till the end of 1946 there will be four years after to replenish 
the soil, crop rotations being here four years. So that about 1951 France 
may be as before the war—self-sufficient in wheat, milk, butter, meat. 
Of course we shall always lack coal, petrol, cotton. But when you have 
enough to eat, that is already a big thing. In short, the peasants of 
France will save France once more, as they have done these two thousand 
years. Their biggest difficulty will be to find workmen. Nobody will 
work in the country any more. Its quite impossible to find men to milk 
the cows, for instance. Now we have German p.o.w., but we'll have to 
import Poles or perhaps Italians, although it is a little too cold for them 
here. But one way or another they will muddle through. You may be think- 
ing that I am a little prejudiced in favour of our farmers. But I lived with 
them all my life, did business with them and know them. For me they are 
the best part of France. 

I beg you to excuse my bad English. It’s 45 years I played rugby in 
London—and my bad writing—4o years of rheumatism. Let me congratu- 
late you of your very interesting journal, and believe me, yours sincerely, 

M. QUESNEY. 

Fauville, 6th September, 1045. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


Sir,—I find myself in agreement with Mr. Yves Mengand’s letter 
published in The Spectator of September 7th on a number of points: 
as regards— 

1. The policy of this country towards Germany between the two wars. 

2. The lack of preparation of Great Britain—which, incidentally, also 
applies to France—-and 

3. The fact that the Fremch Navy was never handed over to the 
Germans. All wars are destructive, and in critical battles for survival 
even our closest friends are bound to get hurt in the struggle. Mers-el- 
Kébir was a sad stain in history ; but our French Allies will appreciate 
that in 1940 Britain could not afford to take any risks which, if taken, 
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might have changed the whole course of the war and ultimately affected 
France far more than by losing a few ships. Our Government at that 
time did not trust the Vichy leaders any more than Frenchmen trusted 
them in the long years that followed. 

There are, however, several points in Mr. Mengand’s list of accusa- 
tions with which I disagree entirely: 

1. I do not believe that Bomber Command released its loads 4 tort 
et a@ travers over French territory. In France, as in Italy, I have 
repeatedly heard civilians praising the courage and precision of R.AF, 
pilots and making very definite comparisons between their attacks and 
the daylight high-level attacks. After all, war is war, but the populations 
of both countries were conscious of the tremendous personal risks taken 
by our men in order to spare civilians. All bomber and fighter crews 
had precise instructions to this effect, and were not the French con- 
stantly warned by leaflets and radio to keep away from military objectives? 

2. With reference to the alleged War Office order of May 26th, 1940, 
to Lord Gort “to re-embark the only ten divisions that Britain had been 
able to send to the front,” may I point out that the actual text of the 
War Office telegram received by Lord Gort on May 26th ran as follows?: 
“Prime Minister had a conversation with M. Reynaud this afternoon. 

It is clear that it will not be possible for French to deliver attack 
in the South in sufficient strength to enable them to effect junction with 
Northern armies. In these circumstances, no course open to you but 
to fall back upon coast... . You are now authorised to operate towards 
coast forthwith in conjunction with French and Belgian armies” (see 
Supplement, London Gazette, October 17th, 1941). One is led to wonder 
just where France would be today if our Chiefs of Staff had not, at that 
time, taken the difficult decision of making the defence of the British 
Isles a number one priority. The surrounded B.E.F. left France when 
it had been forced on to the beaches of Dunkirk. Many of our troops 
returned to France by way of Normandy several days later. In all, 
211,532 British troops and 13,053 cesualties were embarked at Dunkirk 
alone, in addition to 112,546 Alfed troops. Has it not been repeatedly 
stated by British and French statesmen (as recently as during the Pétain 
trial) that the British participation in the operations in France of 1939-40 
had been greater than had been promised? 

3. Lastly, Mr. Yves Mengand points out the geographical fact that 
France had no channel to protect her against periodic invasions. With 
the arrival of the atomic age, I venture to suggest that neither has 
Britain. Your correspondent’s frankness is appreciated. It is not in 
shelving or glossing over our grievances that deep and lasting friendship 
can be established between the two countries, which are henceforth 
bound to march together for good or for bad, but in facing the facts as 
they stand. Future years and months must see far greater contact 
between the various sections of the community on both sides of the 
Chanriel—I am, Sir, vours sincerely, 

Overseas League, St. James. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION 


S1r,—-Prof. G. C. Field makes three criticisms on my article. (1) That 
“the change in the character of University representation has nothing 
to do with the system of voting.” P.R. introduced a new principle—a 
quota elects a member. A story could be made of the influence of this 
principle in each election. In 1931, if, in the combined English Univer- 
sities, each elector had had two votes and the two Government candidates, 
Sir R. H. Craddock and Sir William Jowitt, had run a joint candidature, 
the figures show that both would have been elected; the supporters 
of the Government were in a majority. But, under P.R., Miss Ra:hbone 
polled a quota, and nothing the others could do could prevent this 
Independent being elected At Oxford, in 1935, the combined vote for 
the two Conservative candidates was 9,168, and the transfer of Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s surplus showed that three-quarters of his supporters gave 
their second choice to the second Conservative. With each elector 
having two votes, both the Conservatives would have been elected, but 
not under P.R. Mr. A. P. Herbert, the Independent, was elected by a 
quota. 

(2) That “the assumption that under the old system everyone who 
gave one vote to Mr. Pickthorn would necessarily have given his other 
to another Conservative is quite unwarranted.” The figures I gave 
showed that a number of Dr. Pickthorn’s supporters chose Mr. Priestley 
for their second choice ; it was a small:proportion. The influence of 
P.R. was seen in the action of the Conservatives. They nominated one 
candidate. If the old system had been in force, Conservatives would 
doubtless have nominated a second Conservative candidate of distinction. 
There would have been more solidarity of voting between the two 


Davip S. J. ALEXANDER (Capt.). 
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Conservatives than between the four Independents ; the Conservatives, 
being the largest party, would have won both seats. 

(3) That “nor does any conclusion for or against real P.R. follow 
from the experience of the present system in University constituencies.” 
The last twenty-five years have given us a thousand examples of what 
election by a quota achieves in municipal, parliamentary and senatorial 
elections. They confirm the lessun of the University elections—the 
breaking down of monopoly. The quota principle broke down the 
monopoly of Tamm&any in New York. It would have made great changes 
in our general election. The completed figures for Hull are: Conserva- 
tives, 32,289; Labour, 60,779; Liberals, 12,321. Today, Labour has 
all four seats. Under P.R., the Conservatives would have secured one. 
In addition, being free to express their choices, they might have chosen 
Mr. Richard Law. We meet the more serious casualties of a general 
election by conferring peerages upon back benchers with safe seats. The 
selective qualities of the sinzle transferable vote, to which Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Wells and many others have directed attention, would act in a 
more democratic way.—Yours faithfully, Joun H. HUMPHREYS. 

82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


RATIONAL FARMING 


Sir.—Mr. Walston is doing good service by tackling the difficult problem 
of the 1oo-acre farm in post-war conditions, but some of his advice 
seems to me disastrous. I am farming 188 acres, half ploughable and 
half rough grazing, and so the matter touches me very closely. I have a 
small T.T. attested herd, an accredited flock of breeding poultry, and 
about 120 breeding ewes ; and this year I have fifteen acres of potatoes 
and twenty acres of oats, both potatoes and oats being grown to be sold 
as certified seed. My farming is well mixed to satisfy war-time needs. 
If I follow Mr. Walston’s advice I must abandon all my lines except 
one. The most regularly paying line has been the poultry. Probably 
Mr. Walston would therefore tell me to concentrate on them. What 
is likely to happen if I do? At present an outbreak of disease among 
the poultry would be a difficulty to be dealt with, not the fatal disaster 
it is to the poultry specialist. Mr. Walston is shockingly light-hearted 
about the danger of disease to a specialist. Again, my present success 
with poultry depends largely on my grass. Good grass for poultry has 
to be grazed by cattle and sheep as well. 

Alternatively, suppose I choose what Mr. Walston calls a “ specialised 
arable farm” and produce seed potatoes and seed oats, where is the 
fertility to come from? Does Mr. Walston want me to rely on artificials 
year after year, lose my humus, and have my soil blown away? On 
page 214 Mr. Walston says that the only way the problem facing agriculture 
can be solved is by increasing the P.M.H., the output per man-hour. 
On page 222 of the same issue Sir William Beach Thomas points out 
that with forcing artificial manures (giving good P.M.H.) the soil would 
degenerate. He adds, “ What essentially matters is not the produce per 
man but the produce per acre.” Who is right, Mr. Walston or Sir 
William Beach Thomas? To settle our farming policy we must choose 
between them. I am reminded of a story told somewhere by Mr. George 
Henderson, of Farming Ladder fame. An M.P. walked round his eighty- 
acre mixed farm, and remarked, “ After the war you fellows will each have 
to choose his line and specialise. We can’t go on in this haphazard way.” 
[Mr. Walston’s phrase was “ Jack of all Trades.”] Mr. Henderson replied, 
“If I have to specialise I shall specialise in mixed farming even if I 
only have one acre.”—Yours, &c., H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 

Hengwm, Knighton, Radnor. 


‘“ 


Sir,—In your issue of the 7th, our kindly critic Sir William Beach Thomas 
says that “what essentially matters (i.e. in farming) is not the produce 
per man, but the produce per acre.” On another page of the same issue, 
Mr. H. D. Walston says exactly the opposite, and surely he is right. If 
a country chooses to increase the quantity of agricultural goods regardless 
of the number of men employed, then the agricultural population must 
have either a needlessly low standard of living or it must be subsidised 
by the rest of the workers, in which case, of course, their standard of 
living will be reduced. One of these alternatives may be forced upon the 
country in time of war, but they cannot be the basis of permanent policy— 
Yours truly, C. S. Orwin, Director. 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Parks Road, Oxford. 


STARVING GERMANY 


SiR;—Correspondents in Berlin have been sending to their newspapers 
@ description of conditions in that city which must have been read by 
Many with grave disquiet. Expelled from their homes in the Sudeten- 
land, East Prussia and the whole vast region of Germany taken over by 
the Poles, sometimes at thirty minutes’ notice and without the provision 
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of food or transport, a horde of Germans is struggling daily into Berlin— 
and being turned away, because there is no food for them. The majority 
are old men, women and children. 

It is not in accordance with the traditions of this country to let children 
—even the children of ex-enemies—starve. But we have reason to 
believe that in any case numbers of our fellow-countrymen would be 
willing to make some voluntary sacrifice in this cause. We ask, there- 
fore, all who read this letter, and who share our concern, immediately 
to send a postcard (not a letter) to “ Save Europe Now,” 144 Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1, giving their name and address and saying that 
they will gladly have their rations cut, if thereby alone men, women and 
children of whatever nationality may be saved from intolerable suffering. 
—Yours, &c., 

SipnEY M. Berry (Dr.) ; HENRY CARTER (Rev., C.B.E.) ; 
GEORGE CICESTR (Bishop of Chichester); Victor Got- 
Lancz ; A. D. Linpsay (The Master of Balliol) ; GILBERT 
Murray (Professor O.M.); ELEANOR RATHBONE (M.P.); 
Russe. (Earl Russell). 


RHODES SCHOLARS 


Six,—Dr. C. K. Allen indicates that “‘ there is not the smallest intention 
of reviving the German Rhodes Scholarship either now or within any 
predictable time.” 

It is generally agreed that (1) the education of German youth on 
democratic lines is of supreme importance to the future of Europe, and 
(2) this education must be undertaken by the Germans themselves. I 
suggest that it would be a stroke of far-sighted and imaginative policy to 
offer the German Rhodes Scholarships to very carefully chosen German 
students from the British and American occupation zones who, on political 
or racial grounds, were debarred by the Nazis from the German Univer- 
sities. I have recently returned from Army Service in Hamburg, where 
I met several students of the right type whose anti-Nazi record was 
unquestionable, 

Such young men, taking up teaching appointments in German schools 
and Universities after their training at Oxford, would surely exercise a 
far-reaching influence for good on the genezation which is to build a 
new Germany under Allied control.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE E,. KAMM. 

35 Argyll Mansions, London, S.W. 3. 


THE HOUSE PRICE RACKET 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. W. H. Galletly (September 7th), I cannoi see 
why there should be any difficulty in controlling the price of a house 
sold by auction. If your correspondent attends a sale of furniture by 
auction, he will almost certainly find certain lots in the catalogue with 
maximum prices specified. As an imaginary instance, say, “ oak sideboard, 
£6 5s.” Several people will prove willing to pay this amount, and the 
usual procedure is to cut a pack of cards to determine the “ winner.” 
Nor can I see why there should be a special kind of offer described 
as a “voluntary offer.’ Are not all such offers voluntary? If Mr. 
Galletly makes and his greengrocer accepts a “voluntary offer” of 3s. 
per lb. for tomatoes, the trader will be prosecuted (if detected) just as 
if he himself had demanded che illegal rate. In the case of a house, an 
illegal transaction would be much more difficult to carry through because 
(1) the sum involved would be. too big to be hidden ; (2) several respon- 
sible people would necessarily be. involved, e.g., a solicitor, probably 
two.—Yours, &c., J. D. Boun. 
Rose Cottage, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


DE GAULLE AND JOUHAUX 


S1r,—Is not much of the comment on General de Gaulle’s attitude towards 
M. Jouhaux rather unfair to the General? It leaves out of account the 
attitude of M. Jouhaux after the 1936 election. M. Blum, in a letter to 
“ Citoyen Jouhaux,” invited the C. G. T. to join the Government. This 
was criticised, not unreasonably, in France on the ground that the Con- 
federation had no responsibility to the electors. It became apparent 
during the stormy history of the Popular Front Governments that M. 
Blum was basing himself not on the electorate but on a rassemblement 
populaire composed of bodies outside Parliament. He was criticised 
cogently for this in an editorial in Le Temps on March 11, 1937. 

M. Jouhaux made his attitude clear with a speech at Clermont-Ferrand 
on June 6, 1937. According to The Times report of the following day, 
he said: 

If tomorrow events in Parliament brought about the fall of the 
Government, the C.G.T. would not accept this, The time for 
politics is past. Government must now be carried on in the sight 
of the country and according to the logic of democracy. In the 
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economic sphere, the C.G.T. has a right to govern in the name of 
the majority of the citizens which it represents. 

General de Gaulle surely has some ground for his méfiance.—Yours, &c., 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 

5 Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


ITALIAN BORDERLAND 


S1r,—Publication of the article entitled “Italian Borderland” in your 
issue of September 7th was a public service of a very high order. Those 
of us in this country and the United States who have experienced the 
material and cultural benefits of a fairly ordered existence, and who have 
been able to buy and read the books we wanted to buy and read and 
speak our minds when we wanted to speak our minds, are too prone to 
forget the “ brutal facts of history” to which “ An Eighth Army Officer ” 
draws attention. 

In fact, in stating that there are all too few signs of any effort on the 
part of the peoples of Eastern Europe to understand our views on democracy 
and the relations between peoples, the author of the article himself is in 
danger of forgetting the brutal facts of history. Unless one has lived in 
backward countries such as the Balkans or Spain, for example, and seen 
the social upheavals which long oppression or misgovernment have pro- 
voked, one can have no idea how simple, untutored peoples react when 
the tension can be borne no longer. If we are to deal with understanding 
with the peoples of these countries, we must get it into our heads that 
they cannot be expected to conduct themselves as we do in argument, 
because the benefits of democracy, ordered existence, economic well- 
being and absence of police rule have never been available long enough 
to tame them.—Yours faithfully, INTERNATIONALIST. 

Rickmansworth, Herts. 


UNRRA AND POLAND 


Sir.—In his article on “ The Pole and His Home” in last week’s issue, 
Mr. Jozef Banasik says “ other Continental countries have already received 
large supplies from UNRRA, while Poland, the first Ally, remains guarded 
by a wall of silence.” There is no “wall of silence” about UNRRA 
supplies to Poland. Figures have been published from time to time, and 
the latest, published on September 4th, was that up to the end of July 
this year Poland has received 87,642 tons of goods from UNRRA. This 
excludes contributed clothing from the Western Hemisphere. The tenta- 
tive programme for August was 55,621 tons.—Yours faithfully, 
H. R. CuMMINGS, Director, Information Division. 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
11 Portland Place, London, W. 1. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Sir,—The League of Nations Covenant was part of the Treaty of 
Versailles. By the Treaty of Peace Act, 1919, the Crown was given power 
to make such Orders in Council as might be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Treaty and, consequently, when economic sanctions 
were imposed against Italy during the Italian-Abyssinian War they were 
legally valid because they were made by Order in Council under this Act. 
The Crown has not, however, at present got similar powers to carry out 
the United Nations Charter and presumably it will be necessary to pass a 
special Act of Parliament for this purpose. I suggest that the late 
Arthur Henderson’s Peace Bill would be a useful precedent and that the 
United Nations Charter should be seheduled to the Bill. This action 
would give further publicity to the Charter and make the citizens of 
Great Britain more conscious of their obligations under it and the 
opportunities it offers—Yours, &c., R. S. W. Powrarp. 
17 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF SCIENTISTS 


Str,—Reviewing That Hideous Strength, by C. S. Lewis, Mr. John 
Hampson refers to “ the very attributes of scientists, which make for the 
common distrust of their activities.” Which attributes has Mr. Hampson 
in mind? And which scientists? Kelvin? Perkin? Pasteur? Ruther- 
ford? Faraday? Curie? Fleming?—Yours faithfully, 
Knowesyde, Orchard Terrace, Hawick. 


THE GUNS OF SINGAPORE 


S1r,—I was delighted to read in your last issue an article dispersing one 

myth about Singapore. Can you now help to disperse another—that the 

guns at Singapore could only shoot in the wrong direction—out to sea? 

The main armament could, and did, fire on the landward side during the 

siege.—Yours faithfully, ALFRED Burne, Lt.-Colonel. 
29 Sheffield Terrace, Kensington, London, W. 8. 


JAMES Barr. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A SOLDIER who had been away from England for five years called on 
ex-neighbours on his return and told me that at the home of each what 
struck him first was the height of the trees and in some cases of hedges 
and bushes. Everything else corresponded with his memories and 
expectations, but these had strangely altered familiar scenes. A shorn 
while before his departure—for Abyssinia—I had planted a little group 
of Canadian poplars. We estimated their present height at an average 
of thirty odd feet. A single balsam poplar—the most generously scented 
of trees—was not far behind them. Bushes of cotoneaster on a bank 
were nine fee! high. Living among them we hardly notice the extent 
of such changes, and they suggest that results are quicker than we 
anticipate. To give one example, you may eat peaches from a bush 
grown from a steae sown only eight years earlier. While some trees 
such as walnuts may take fifteen years before producing fruit, you may 
harvest apples—on the latest plan—within two or three years. 


Bees and Hornets 

It seems to have astonished some gardeners that the bees have attacked 
ihe fruit as greedily as any wasps. The best of the local bee-keepers 
within my acquaintance has long regarded the appearance of bees on 
damaged fruit as the most certain of signs that koney-collecting has 
ceased, and as soon as he has noticed this change of diet he begins to 
make winter arrangements for the hives. ‘This season the bees on the 
fruit have been more conspicuous perhaps by reason of the absence— 
with me the almost complete absence—of wasps. A few queens were 
seen—on the cotoneaster horizontahs in the spring, but not even 
marmalide and an open window have attracted any of their progeny. 
It is a wholly new personal experience that I have seen more hornets— 
including the beginnings of two nesis—than wasps, though in other years 
I have seer exactly none. 





Tree Enemies 

A special plea has been made to the afforesters to see to the destruction 
of the grey squirrel. It is averred that it is little good replanting the 
felled woods in regions where this squirrel prevails, as, for example, along 
the Herts-Bucks boundary. The squirrel is, of course, singularly omni- 
vorous. It devours, for example, wali peaches and maize cobs and young 
birds ; but I very much doubt whether the tips of young trees suffer 
principally from the squirrels. In one afforestation experiment that I 
watched with much interest much the greatest harm was found to be 
done by mice, after all sorts of other animals, including birds, had been 
suspected. Doubtless rabbits are the worst. One small plantation, within 
which all rabbits had been killed before the mesh wire was fixed, was 
half-ruined because some ingenious poacher had discovered that if he 
cut a hole in the wire it made the snaring of rabbits an easy job. 


Returned Finches 

This week little flocks of goldfinches—almost the loveliest of all our 
birds—have been singularly busy among some thistles, many of them 
the fine biennial thistle, growing at the roadside and near to it. These 
weeds are as good a lure as the cornflower. of which I have known 
them extremely fond. “One bit of dump-land where thistles have been 
wickedly allowed to grow without check is the one haunt where the 
goldfinch is sure to be found in autumn and indeed into winter. Gold- 
finches, thought to be disappearing a few years ago, are now legion, 
roaming the commons in flocks—ought one to say charms?—and nesting 
in our gardens. Another finch, whose diminution was lamented the other 
day, is also common enough, the hawfinch, and its habit of giving tongue 
even in winter helps to draw attention to its numbers. It is, I believe, 
most abundant where the hornbeam, 2 curiously local tree, grows in 
abundance, as in Epping Forest and Hertfordshire. 


In My Garden 

Before the war the willow garden enjoyed a certain vogue, and is all 
very wel! in congenial sites ; but perhaps most gardeners might find it 
worth while to grow twe or three willows, especially Vitellina Pendula 
Aurea, beside a bird-bath sunk in the ground, it may be in the midst 
of a herbaceous border. Willows, of course, are water-lovers and 
associated with streams, but they will grow well in singularly dry places, 
and they are invaluable in the garden scene from very early spring. Their 
shade and perches seem to increase the popularity of the bird-pool. 

W. Beacn THOMAS. 


Overseas, 1d. 
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FOUR SQUARE is still made, as ever, from 
pure tobacco—matured and mellowed by 
ageing in the wood; free from artificial scents 
and flavouring. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago. 








“The natural loveliness of women’s feet is 


preserved in the shoes I sponsor and the 


devitalizing nag of foot dis- f 
Ibe oo 


comfort i is never known.” 
Every Shoe carries Sir Herbert’s Signature. 


Aupplies are limited af present, Send abd. 
fee “Satisfying Reflections ‘ by 
Sir Herbert Barker. 


slamp 





Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON 
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AN INVITATION 


Will you visit our Hospital and see for yourself the part we are playing 
in the Crusade against Cancer? In case you shrink from facing the pathos 
and the tragedy of it all, read Mr. H. V. Morton’s description (from “ The 
Heart of London ”’) of Ais visit. 


“IT saw, greater than the black thing whose vileness no words can mitigate 
the splendid forces of Hope and Heroism; Heroism in the long quiet 
wards, Hope in the operating theatres, in the laboratories. Tragedy and 
triumph follow each other through these white halls, and over all is 
that fine spirit of enthusiasm as of an army banded to fight for a cause.” 
Your visit would show you another side of life. A donation (however 
small) would help towards the eventual conquest of this dread disease. 
Will you accept the invitation? 


Che Royal 
Cancer - Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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INSURANCE 


promotes valuable good will 








—and at small cost 


A policy that insures the employee 
against accidents both at work and at 
play. If you are an employer ask us 
for particulars. If you are an employee, 
ask your employer about it. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets £26,000,000 Claims paid £116,000,000 


Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS PERTH 
GENERAL BUILDINGS :- ALDWYCH 


SCOTLAND 
* LONDON - W.C.2 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The Good Socialist 


’A l’Echelle Humaine. By Léon Blum. ,Gallimard. 60 fr.) 
Tuts book, written in prison in 1941 (a period when, it may be 
observed in parenthesis, General de Gaulle was still a mnilitary 
and not yet a political figure), was passed clandestinely from hand 
to hand among a certain number of French Socialists during the 
occupation, and finally published in March of this year. Its arrival 
in England, one of a first batch of books sent over for review by 
French publishing houses, coincides aptly enough with the visit of its 
author ; and for those interested in the development of the French 
political scene may serve as a most welcome and timely commentary 
on the main lines of contemporary French Socialist policy. 
Certain passages, of course, date: what is striking is that most 
of it dates so little. The detached French reader, indeed, noting 
M. Blum’s astringent treatment of the theme “Repentance and 
Renovation” (in 1941 Pétain’s campaign of redemption through 
suffering was at its height) and his -nalysis of the classes relied 
upon .to bring this renovation about—the “ nationalist” bourgeois 
on the one hand, and the neo-Socialist on the other—may perhaps 
be inclined to wish that it dated more. But a period of imprison- 
ment gives the busy politician an invaluable opportunity of ex- 
amining essentials ; and the virtue of this book lies in its recon- 
sideration and restatement of the Socialist case as viewed in the 
light of the French Socialist Party’s acknowledged failure in 1940 
and the years immediately before. In what, M. Blum asks, did 
that failure consist? It was not a failure in loyalty or patriotism: 
the party, on the whole and in comparison with other French 
parties, was disciplined and cohesive, and cannot, as its enemies 
like to allege, bear any responsibility for France’s lack of prepara- 
tion comparable to that which rests on the inert, confused and 
finally treacherous “classes dirigeantes.” Nor can he find its basic 
principles at fault. No: failure was due to two main factors, the 
one deriving in some sort from the other: externally, association 
with the Communists, a party which threw political morality to the 
winds in the service of a foreign power and in consequence dis- 
credited those who were thought to be its allies; internally, « 
decline, at all levels, from the true standard, the standard set by 
Jaurés, of apostolic zeal, integrity and intellectual effort. 
Summarised baldly thus, the argument may seem familiar enough 
But, apart from the fact that a lucid exposition of political principle 
may afford a sadly unfamiliar pleasure, the book has three claims 
to make on the reader’s attention. The first is emotional: this 
is the testimony of a national leader, written when his party and his 
country were in chaos and his principles rejected, and when he 
himself may well have expected not to leave his prison alive. The 
second lies in the rigour of the author’s demands on morality (and 
we are never allowed to forget that virtue, to the French, involves 
the exercise of reason): “Nous devions donner l’exemple de la 
fierté, du désintéressement absolu, de la grandeur d’ame qui sont 
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Papanage des forces jeunes. Nous devions viser toujours les objets 
les plus hauts, exclure toujours les moyens, vils ou médiocres, 
méme ceux dont on usait contre nous.” And, finally, there is the 
practical interest of what, in concrete terms, we may expect from 
the leader of the French Socialists. No alliance with the Com- 
munists (this came out clearly enough in the party congress held 
a month or so ago), a consideration of forms of democracy other 
than the parliamentary (“j’incline, pour ma part, vers les systémes 
du type américain ou helvétique, qui se fondent sur la séparation et 
P’équilibre des pouvoirs””) and a concentration undistracted by post- 
war passions on the twofold goal of replacing a decrepit bourgeoisie 
at home by a vigorous socialism and building up abroad a secure 
international society to include, if possible, both Germany and 
Russia. It will be curious to see how these aspirations affect or 
are affected by the development of relations between the Socialists 
and the other two main French parties, and even more between 
the Socialists and the General. Meanwhile, we may be grateful 
that it is now possible to buy books from France once more, and 
that one of the first that reaches us is so full of personal dignity and, 
in its belief in human potentialities, of public optimism. 
LETTICE FOWLER. 


2 ° ° 
Sidelight on History 
Master and Brother. By Col. the Hon. Arthur C. Murray. 
Murray. 16s. 
Tue Master is the Master (subsequently Lord Murray) of Elibank, 
Chief Liberal Whip in the most critical period of the great Liberal 
Governments of 1906-15, the Brother Col. Murray, the author of 
this not entirely happy experiment in blended biography and auto- 
biography—of which the former is the better. The Master, Alick as 
he was known to his friends, born in 1870, retired from active 
politics in 1912 and died at the age of fifty in 1920. All that matters 
essentially in his career took place between 1906 and 1912, when, 
as Whip, he was in the confidence of every prominent Minister and 
knew every move before .it was made—or abandoned. All that his 
brother writes of that period is of interest, though it so happens 
that contributions the book makes to history deal with later periods. 

Of these contributions two are of special note. Knowing the 
Liberal party as he did in the days of its greatness, the Master felt 
natural distress at the schisms that wrought its downfall, and 
repeatedly attempted, after his resignation of the office of Chief Whip, 
to patch the torn garment together. A memorandum which he 
drafted in October, 1918, casts what, so far as I know, is new light, 
and is certainly interesting light, on the well-known suggestion that 
Asquith should take office in Lloyd George’s Coalition Government 
as Lord Chancellor and go as a delegate to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. According to Asquith’s biographers Lloyd George never 
went so far as to make the offer definitely at all. Elibank’s story, 
though not in conflict with that, indicates that a much wider collabo- 
ration was mooted. What it amounts to is that the former Whip, 
after a long conversation with Lloyd George, went in late Septem- 
ber, 1918, to Asquith, with the proposal that the latter should join 
the reconstructed Government as Chancellor, and nominate two of 
the Principal Secretaries of State and six Under-Secretaries. Con- 
ditions, however, were attached to the offer. There was to be an 
immediate General Election, conscription for Ireland and the 
passage of an Irish Home Rule Act with the exclusion of Ulster. If 
Asquith was ever tempted by the offer the conditions settled it; he 
was opposed to a General Election, opposed to conscription for 
Ireland and opposed to the exclusion of Ulster. Lloyd George had 
his election and came back as head of a predominantly Tory 
coalition. 

On the same question of Liberal reunion Col. Murray himself 
adds more detail than is generally known to the account of the 
attempt made by him and a number of Asquithian Liberals in 1921, 
with the notable co-operation of Lord Cecil, to persuade Asquith 
to resign the leadership of his wing of the party in favour of Lord 
Grey, who, it was firmly believed, would be able to unite all sections 
of Liberals and some Conservatives in a new Centre Party. Col. 
Murray, I think, a little understates the part played in this by Lord 
Cecil, who was strongly in favour of such a move, and wrote pef- 
suasively to Asquith regarding it. But though Grey was prevailed 
on to play the desired role if matters got so far, Asquith did not fall 
in with the suggestion—dissuaded, according to Col. Murray, by 
Mrs. Asquith. 

Another interesting disclosure in another sphere comes in a letter 
from Sir William Wiseman to Col. Murray in July, 1919. Sif 
William had just seen President Wilson, who “ realises that he will 
to accept some sort of interpretative resolution from the 
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The Rebuilding of Italy 
By M. H. H. MACARTNEY 


The author impartially discusses the main features of the 
principal problems by which the New Italy is faced, under the 
following heads : Administrative and Social Problems, Economic 
Prospects, Foreign Policy, The Vatican, The Spirit of the 
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Republicans covering Article 1 of the Covenant, dealing with the 
right of withdrawal, Article 10 and Article 21.” The clear implica- 
tion is that if Wilson had not been struck down he would have 
accepted compromises that would have secured the ratification by the 
Senate of Covenant and Treaty; in that case there might have been 
no Hitler. In home politics Col. Murray makes one strange blunder 
in writing of Col. Seely that “it fell to him as Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies in 1911, to pilot the Union of South Africa Bill through 
the House of Commons, a function which he performed with great 
credit and Parliamentary skill.” The South Africa Bill had in fact 
been piloted into law by Mr. Winston Churchill (with great credit 
and Parliamentary skill) in 1909. There is, moreover, one pointed 
omission. It is singular that a biographer of the Master of Elibank 


should ignore entirely the Marconi affair of 1912. 
Witson Harris. 


Future Air Traffic 


Tomorrow's Airliners, Airways and Airports. 

(Pilot Press, Ltd. 15s.) 
Tus book is crammed with information which could not have been 
got into its 337 pages if the publisher had not been a little hard- 
hearted about the readers’ eyesight ; still, the print is clear, if small. 
Mr. Veale covers the whole subject of commercial air transport ex- 
haustively. After a general introduction, he goes on to discuss, first, 
the kind of airliner which is likely to be used on the world’s air 
lines, secondly, what broadly those air lines will tend to be ; thirdly, 
what kind of airports wili be needed to serve those lines. Various 
types of aircraft will be required. Speed is rhe big thing that the 
air has to sell, and for that reason the future is with the jet. For 
a time the gas-turbine will be used probably to drive an airscrew, 
but eventually jet-propulsion will be common practice. “It seems 
that the conventional engine will fade out of the picture on services 
which combine high speed with high operating levels.” With the 
jet engine a speed of 500 miles per hour and a cruising height of 
40,000 feet will be practicable. That will make the Atlantic a duck- 
pond. 

The helicopter will never be a speed-hog, but it will have its 
characteristic uses. “It can, for instance, deliver ‘from door to 
door.” Any flat-topped roof, any small open space, is its potential 
aerodrome. . . . Of all its uses, the most important to air passengers 
and urgent freight will be the helicopter services between airports 
and cities. Passengers in a hurry, or those with the money as 
well as the inclination, will go straight to the helicopter park and 
hire a helicopter, just as rail passengers take a taxi from the station.” 


In dealing with “ tomorrow’s airways,” Mr. Veale has something 
of interest to say about the “ freedom of the air,” that vexed question 
which figured so largely in the discussions at Chicago last November. 
He has also useful sections on subsidies and air-line ownership ; 
in the latter section the debated question whether international air 
services should be run by private companies, by officially sponsored 
corporations (such as B.O.A.C.), or by nationally owned corpora- 
tions (as is proposed in Australia), is discussed. Mr. Veale’s 
leaning is, on the whole, towards private enterprise. That is certainly 
the view prevalent in the United States. As regards airports, they 


By S. E. Veale. 
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About Education 
Cc. E. M. JOAD 


In this stimulating survey of education, Dr. Joad succeeds in bridging the 
gulf between the specialist and the ordinary reader. Without ever becoming 
either technical or dull, he touches on most features of the educational land- 
scape—conditions in the teaching world, public schools, the respective merits 
of the Red Brick and traditional universities, and adult education. He then 
discusses the relation between education and politics, and emphasizes the ability 
of education to eradicate existing injustices from our social system. 7/6 


Tales of a Devon Village 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


These stories, most of them written in a light, amusing vein, cover the ten 
ears after the first Great War during which Mr. Williamson lived in a little 
jorth Devon fishing village. To those familiar with Mr. Williamson's earlier 

published works—Salar the Salmon, The Story of a Norfolk Farm, ete.—his 

name alone is sufficient recommendation, for as John o’ London's said, “ Few 
writers hold so surely the balance between outer and inner truth; fewer so 


generously share their vision with their reader.” 8/6 
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will have to be immensely larger and costlier than were those of the 
pre-1939 era. They will have far longer runways, in concrete ; per. 
haps three miles in length. A single airport may cost £20 million. 
Nothing less ambitious will suffice for the needs of the giant air 
liners of the future. Whether they should be owned by the Govern. 
ment or by municipalities, or by special companies, is a debated 
question. It seems that only the smaller aerodromes are likely to be 
private enterprises. 
In the last part of the book “tomorrow’s air jobs” are discussed, 
and this should be of particular interest to all those young men and 
women who are contemplating a career in the air transport industry, 
The immediate prospect is not too bright. Probably not one-tenth 
of those now in the military and naval air serviccs will be able to 
find a place in civil aviation, and a cut of 90 per cent. in the aircraft 
industry, too, is not improbable, but eventually there should be plenty 
of openings. “Once an economic level has been found, a sound 
and profitable expansion will begin, which will probably continue 
for the next fifty years or more. Air transportation will become 
one of the world’s greatest industries.” The book contains a number 
of interesting illustrations. J. M. Spaicur. 
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Points for the Forestry Commission 
Our Woodlands. By C. P. Ackers. ‘Torchstream. Is.) 


Tus booklet, by Mr. C. P. Akers, comprising 30 pages, should be 
read and carefully studied by everyone who has the interests of 
our country at heart, especially every member of both Houses of 
Parliament. The author knows his subject, he presents all its 
manifold interests without fear or favour. The first chapter, 
“Pre-war Aspects,” calls attention to the deplorable failure of 
successive Governments to recognise the importance of our wood- 
lands and the great service the landowners have rendered by their 
establishment and maintenance of well-timbered estates. For well 
nigh 100 years, until 1919, the word “forestry ” was rarely, if ever, 
heard in either Houses of ,Parliament. The strain of the war 
(1914-1918), followed within a generation by the recent war, has, 
according to authoritative information, caused the cutting down of 
over 140,000,000 trees, and rendered our position dangerous. The 
author quotes nine valuable regulations which, being in force in 
several countries for over a quarter of a century, have produced 
admirable results. Further, he prefers a just complaint of the 
twenty years’ service of the Forestry Commission, who have given 
practically no assistance to the landowners, who were responsible 
for 2? million acres out of the 3 million acres of forest land in Great 
Britain. The actual clause in the Act of 1919 reads: — 

“ Make advances by way of grant or by way of loan, or partly in 
one way or partly in the other, and upon such terms and subject 
to such conditions as they think fit, to persons (including local 
authorities) in respect of the afforestation (including the replanting) 
of land belonging to those persons.” 


The Forestry Commission would appear to have expended 12 or 13 
million pounds on @quarter of a million acres under their control, 
and only allotted £336,420 to 2} million acres privately owned, and 
in this connection he alludes to disastrous consequences following 
the imposition of death duties. 

In the second chapter the author proposes communal forests as 
well as private and company-owned woodlands and State wood- 
lands; and his reference to the Municipal Councils amounts to the 
reproach that their attitude has been to harass owners of wood- 
lands. He rightly points out how far other countries are in advance 
of us in all these directions. For twenty years from every quarter 
of Great Britain voices have been raised over and over again urging 
the planting of hardwoods. He justly condemns the mismanage- 
ment of the New Forest, the Forest of Dean, and other parks and 
woodlands, where hardwoods are of most importance. Richmond 
Park, under the management of a different Authority, is another 
example of the same mismanagement. 


In his third chapter, “Hopes for the Future,” he calls atten- 
tion to a very grave menace when he says, “ This policy of putting 
the private trader or grower under the thumb of an all-powerful 
competitor does not seem to be in accordance with normal ideas 
of fair play.” Money has been profusely expended without any 
adequate control. His reference to the two iarge representative 
societies who have agreed that there should be “two independent 
branches under one controlling authority,” stresses the urgent need 
for an immediate decision . He refers to the great number 
experienced “working foresters, nurserymen, land agents and 
timber merchants as well as owners” only too willing to devote 
their energies to the future task of renovating private woodlands 
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Car is on the 
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appearance of yeur 
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We give real HOME LIFE in the Home at STREATHAM 
to 80 incurable invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- 
per week for 250 others able to be with friends or relatives. All 
are largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life 
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LET US 
COMMEMORATE 
COURAGE 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th 


Five years ago the R.A.F. with immortal courage and devotion, 
wrought the greatest deliverance in history. 

On September 16th this Nation will commemorate the 
Anniversary of that deliverance, and re-affirm its gratitude. 
On September 16th you are invited to send, through your 
place of worship or from your home, a special contribution to 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, to ensure that its help to our 
injured airmen and the dependants of those who gave their 
lives may be adequately supported and prolonged. 


So may the many remember that imperishable few. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donation to Lorp RIVERDALE, Chairman, or 
BertTRAM T. RuMBLE, Hon Secretary, Appeals Committee, R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Cheques and 
P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 




















1500 B.c—a.v. 1945 


One of the oldest medical treatises in 
existence, the papyrus Ebers, written 
about 1500 B.c., contains a ‘ Book of the 
Banishing of Pain’. From this papyrus we 
learn that the ancient Bgyptians were 
familiar with many of the drugs we use 
to-day, that they were skilled in the pre- 
paration of pills and ointments and in- 
jections, and that they wrote minutely 
detailed prescriptions for the treatment of 
many of the ills which still afflict mankind. 
One of their prescriptions contains 35 
different ingredients. We have no evidence as to its 
efficacy, but those ancient priest-doctors were at least 
working in the right direction, for one of the most recent 
discoveries of medical science is the fact that an infini- 
tesimal quantity of a powerful drug will do the work of a 
large dose if it is backed up by the right combination of - 
other drugs in the right proportions. 

Take ‘Cogene’ for example. ‘Cogene’ is a scientific 
combination of four separate drugs, each of proved worth 
in the relief of pain. Because each of these drugs is 
present in only a minute quantity ‘ Cogene ’ is non-habit 
forming and produces no harmful after-effects; yet will 
relieve the most harassing nerve pain far more rapidly 
than a single drug could do. That is why doctors 
prescribe ‘Cogene’. It is sold by all chemists at 
1/14d. a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while ‘Cogene’ will relieve the 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 
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helping to form new commercial ones. It seems strange that the 
services of this large body of technical experts has been neglected. 
He points out that these experts might form the nucleus of the 
necessary new organisation. His last three points deserve the most 
careful attention. Of these the most important relates to the 
question of seeds, supplies of which he explains have been insuffi- 
cient, and, what is more important, ill-regulated. The second, 
legislation, to give the landowner more fair treatment, and the third, 
the long overdue necessity for the destruction of those animals 
rabbits, tree-rats, squirrels, which until cleared will remain a 
menace to even the best regulated schemes. 





A. L. Howarp. 


Fiction 

Gvadi Bigva. By Leo Kiacheli. Translanted by Stephen Garry. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 

Flame in the Snow. By Iulia de Beausabre. 


(Constable. 10s.) 


There’s a Reason for Everything. By E. R. Punshon. Victor 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Conscience Makes Heroes. By Gerald Abrahams. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 8s. 6d.) 


Lady Addle at Home, (Methuen. 6s.) 
LATE summer marks a low level in the publishing calendar. There 
are just as many novels then as at any other time of the year, but 
they all seem either to be written with a resolute flatness or to 
emerge from odd corners with an appeal directed only to a limited 
audience. It would be unhelpful to list the novels which belong to 
that first class. In the second class, this week, Gvadi Bigva will 
please those interested in collective farming in Soviet Russia, while 
a narrower section, specialising in the lives of Russian saints, may 
take great pleasure in Flame in the Snow—which is not so much a 
novel as a decently written account of the life of Saint Serafim 
(1759-1833) derived from the oral traditions of the Russian peasantry. 
The authoress has filled in the picture with dialogue of her own 
invention—but the general effect is not more fictional than are many 
official biographies. 

Gvadi Bigva has two conspicuous merits. 


By Mary Dunn 


It succeeds in convey- 


ing, without. any additional notes and explanations for English 
readers, an understandable picture of life among the collective 
farmers toiling by the edge of a Georgian timber forest. This life 
has little in common with the customs and behaviour of rural 


England, but the reader will not have the smallest difficulty in under- 
standing it. The other merit is the character creation of Gvadi 
Bigva—a cunning, deplorable rogue, unworthy but likable, a fat 
coward who harbours an unexpected courage. This is excellently 
well done, but the plan of the story is not equal to the portrait of 
the actor. Partly melodramatic and partly descriptive of community 
life, the two elements never mix convincingly. Gvadi Bigva is not 
a story of the land comparable with Hardy’s Tess. 

There are two crime stories this week, but neither of them reaches 
the first class. There’s a Reason for Everything, by E. R. Punshon, 
is an old-style example of detective fiction with an empty haunted 
house, a body in the cupboard, footsteps in the night, mysterious 
old lags, and the usual complement of smellable red herrings. Those 
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who value a logical sequence and sound deduction will be dis. 
appointed with this bookK—but that other school of thought, which 
delights chiefly in solving a puzzle, will find itself securely baffled 
for the correct length of time. 

Gerald Abrahams’ Conscience Makes Heroes opens with the 
most ancient of murder story conventions—the man of notorious un- 
popularity surrounded by a ring of enemies. But it goes on in q 
way entirely peculiar to itself. In the first place, although so many 
people desired the death of Judge Gosling, it is never at all certain 
that anyone in fact did murder him: an original idea which ought to 
have promoted a better denouement than it does. Secondly, the 
course of justice is not shown us through the mind of a sleuth 
garnering clues, but through a verbatim account of the evidence 
offered in court. This part is interesting, but equally disappoint- 
ing, for the end reveals a third peculiarity. It would be improper 
to say what this is, but it will certainly shock lovers of detective 
fiction to the heart, and promote widespread apoplexy among the 
more ancient addicts. 

There is a painstaking kind of novelist who imagines that he has 
fixed humanity on the printed page by the act of recording the dis- 
jointed speech of everyday life. Delighted with his own penetration, 
he chugns out passages like this: — 

“But did you = 

“wel ...lonly... 

“ Oh—but I thought that...” 

“No. It was when you ss 

“Don’t blame me, I tell you. I...” 

And so on. Such speeches are true only to that boring life which 
readers seek to forget. The novelist who wants to create the illu- 
sion of true dialogue without being boring has to reflect the humour 
that lies behind end beyond ordinary speech. It is this fact that 
makes burlesque so much nearer the truth than those solemn un- 
smiling novels of phonographic accuracy. Cold Comfort Farm had 
far more vitality in it than most of the barnyard novels it burlesqued, 
and Mary Dunn’s new book, Lady Addle at Home, is another 
truthful absurdity, nearer to life and a great deal more entertaining 
than the usual autobiographical outpourings published by noble 
ladies in the evening of their days. The point is that in books with 
titles like My Life of Happiness and Fifty Years of Friendships, the 
accuracy of the details is no compensation for their boringness. Now 
there is nothing boring about the life of Lady Addle, that good- 
hearted, vigorous and original woman, and if her memories are not 
precisely true to your experience, that only proves that your lives 
have been immeasurably poorer than hers. The best people, how- 
ever, will recognise something of themselves in Lady Addle at Home 
—for this amiable nonsense touches close to the heart, as good bur- 
lesque always does. 





” 





V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 





International Law. By Dr. G. Schwarzenberger. Volume I. Inter- 
national Law as Applied by International Courts and Tribunals. 1945. 
Stevens and Sons. £3.) 


Tuis is the first of a proposed series of three volumes in which 
the author intends to give an account of international law as ex- 
pressed in the decisions of international tribunals and in the practice 
of the British and Dominions Governments and Courts. The present 
volume is concerned with international law as applied by inter- 
national judicial and arbitral tribunals. It follows to some extent 
the lines of a work published in 1926 and 1936 by Mr. Ralston, an 
American lawyer, under the title “ The Law and Procedure of Inter- 
national Tribunals.” However, although Dr. Schwarzenberger is 
content, on the whole, to quote verbatim the language of judicial 
and arbitral decisions, he has succeeded in producing a volume 
which, by reason of its thoughtful classification and occasional com- 
ment, is more readable than that of Mr. Ralston. On the face of it, 
it is not a book for the general reader. As a reference work it suffers 
from an absence of completeness. But, to those who can afford the 
price, it can be recommended as a companion volume to the current 
textbooks of international law. 

Dr. Schwarzenberger’s volume represents the result of much 
labour and of skilful selection. Its usefulness will be considerably 
enhanced by the two forthcoming volumes. In the meantime, the 
author, to whom congratulations are due on the accomplishment of 
a difficult task, has succeeded in drawing attention to the impressive 
yield of international adjudication. Indirectly, the book demon- 
strates how much more effective international judicial activity could 
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More Candlepower for less Watts—that's the difference 


between a good lamp and a bad one. Ask for 


Metrovick and Cosmos Lamps, and get the most 


light and the longest life for the least cost 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO.,LTD.. NUMBER ONE. KINGSWAY, LONDON 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 340 
[A Book Token for one gumea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution « this week’s crossword to be opened after nogn on Tuesday week, 
September 2sth. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word ‘* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following tssue.] 
2 - | iZ 
. 
ACROSS 14. Unrestricted drawing. (8.) 
. 16. Pints heal an abstainer. (9.) 
1. To mop up a ship it may be varied. 17. “‘ All women born are so ——. No 
(12.) man need boast their love possess- 
9. It doesn’t really imply that Jack ing.” (Bridges.) (8.) 
Ketch was a conjuror. (4, 5.) 18. Not quite what one may gather by 
10. “Hold up to the sun my litde the Red Sea. (7.) 
—m yron.) (S-) 20. Minor characters in the Ring. (7.) 
"11. A small change for ruminants. (6.) 22. Frilling. (s.) 
12. This is going a bit too far. (8.) 24. A cunning attempt in Ireland. (5.) 
13. It’s fixed finally, as here. (6.) 25. Rank somersault. (4.) 
15. A girl divides the piers. (8.) - 7 : 
18. Red weeks. (Anag. (8.) SOLUTION TO 
19. Writing after watering-places. (6.) CROSSWORD No. 338 
21. Song about the aftermath of a forest 
fire? (3, §.) 
23. The wine in which to celebrate the 
acquisition of a brief bag. (6.) 
26. It may be found in an oratorio nicely 
executed. (5. 
27. I tend iron. (Anag.) (9.) 
28. Brain-waves, so to speak. (12.) 
DOWN 
1. They were masters of arms. (7.) 
2. A passing character. (5.) 
3. It’s a score (Anag.) (9.) 
4. A poet one might find empty. (4.) 
5. State embodying another. (8.) 
6. Circulate in the extreme. (5.) 
7. Ridden by magistrates? (7.) 
8. or 6 in one sense of the word. 
(8. 
SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 28th 
| The winner of Crossword No. 338 is Mrs. NOWELL SMITH, 135 Banbury 
Road, Oxford. 
. 








eye lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 
examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. | 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision for future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 


The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details. 


Head Office: 
33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


’Phone: Mansion House 6543. 
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be in the development and clarification of international law if it 
were allowed to fulfil the function which municipal tribunals per- 
form within the borders of civilised States. At present, the juris- 
diction of international tribunals is still optional. Neither the 
Charter of the United Nations nor the revised Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice confer upon the latter obli- 
zgatory jurisdiction even with regard to so-called justiciable disputes. 


Ihe Ceramic Art of China and other Countries of the Far East. 
By W. B. Honey. (Faber and Faber. 63s. 

THIS is the most important work on Chinese pottery and porce- 
lain to appear since R. L. Hobson’s Chinese Pottery and Porcelain 
1915) and Riviére and Vignier’s La Céramique dans PArt 
@Extréme-Orient (1923). It is a comprehensive survey cf the art 
of the Chinese potter from the earliest times to the present day, 
embodying the results of much recent research. It is fully and 
beautifully illustrated with 192 plates in monochrome and three 
plates in colour, and is an authoritative and indispensable work of 
reference, rich not only in abundant evidence of scholarship, but 
also marked by independence of judgement and individual taste, 
as, for example, in the author’s appreciation of wares of the Tzu- 
Chou type. 

British Journalists and Newspapers. By Derek Hudson. (Collins. 

4s. 6d.) 

ATTRACTIVE as all “ Britain in Pictures” books are, this particular 
volume is open to one criticism. When the space for letterpress is 
30 limited—48 pages, and much of them occupied by pictures—care- 
ful allocation is vital. Mr. Hudson takes 27 of his 48 to get to the 
nineteenth century, and of the remaining 21 some 9} are devoted 
to The Times alone. No one would deny the supremacy of that 
great organ, but ihe effect of such page-planning is that while the 
student of the news-letters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
will find himself amply catered for, there is viriually no mention ot 
the great provincial papers of today, with the exception of the 
Manchester Guardian. With these reservations, the book is to be 
recommended. And no doubt if Mr. Hudson prefers ‘to tell his 
readers more about journalists and newspapers of the past than ot 
the present, he is perfectly entitled to do that. At eny rate, what 


he tells them is interesting and accurate. 
By a Midland Doctor. (John Bale. 3s. 


was a physician in the 


Letters to a Nurse. 


> 


THE writer of these “Letters to a Nurse’ 
Birmingham area, who died but a few years ago. The “Letters” 
were written to his niece, a nurse in one of the big Midland 
hospitals. The writer is a broad-minded man ; kindly in terzpera- 
ment, realising to the full the difficulties of patient and doctor, of 
probationer, sister and matron ; and, in the course of these letters, 
he puts his finger on human weaknesses—some harmless, some 
harmful. But he has rather a keener eye for the silver lining 
which may at the moment be invisible to ordinary folk, than for 
the cloud which we can all see and feel. It is a very human little 
book. Were paper more abundant, the bocklet could probably be 
sold for a shilling, at which price it could be heartily recommended 
for wide distribution to hospital authorities and to hospital nurses. 
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Gallantly your faithful Hoover has beaten, 
swept and cleaned for you through all these 
Now, give it its just reward....7 
Fill in the coupon now and post 
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SERVICE! 
to us; our representative 
clearly, in block letters, please. 

Meanwhile, as new Hoover Cleaners become 
available, they will be allocated to dealers imme- 
diately and sold at PRE-WAR prices (plus 
Purchase Tax). 
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FINANCE AND iNVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


To the great majority of investors; markets must now present a 
puzzling picture. After ihe buffetings of two disturbing months, 
during which the supreme direction of the nation’s economic and 
financial affairs has changed hands, secur:ty values have acquired 
a rather precarious equilibrium at new levels. Gilt-edged, which 
suffered along with ortlinary shares in the first bout of nervous 
selling, have passed through a minor boom and a mild reaction 
which still leaves 2} per cent. Consols 6 points higher than before 
the election result was known. That, in my view, is flattering to 
the new Government, but will probably be justified as time goes 
on by a process of gradually falling money rates. I am not at all 
convinced, however, that it will be practicable in the near future 
to effect such a drastic scaling down of interest rates as will raise 
2: per cent. Consols to par. Savings are falling below the levels 
of the war years, and it is hard to see how the demand for the 
Government’s loans will be maintained in excess of supply during 
a period of industrial re-equipment and expansion. A gently 
rising trend of gilt-edged prices may well be hoped for and achieved, 
but scarcely a rapid advance unless the Government is planning to 
put a fresh damper on equity shares such as would canalise the 
major part of available investment resources into fixed interest stocks, 
THE CASE OF INDUSTRIALS 

My views about the nationalisation and near-nationalisation groups 
were recorded here last week. While the compensation problem is full 
of complexities, I would not seli Bank of England stock, coal shares or 
railway preferences at today’s prices. The capital structure of the com- 
panies affected will nezd, however, to be carefully examined. The out- 


look for the general run of iadustrial ordinary shares is unfortunately |. 


scarcely less obscure. Broadly, where current yields are under 4 per 
cent., based on average pre-war performance, and there is nothing to 
warrant an expectation of abnormal peace-time prosperity, I would 
advise selling. Taxation may be moderately reduced, but it will be 
surprising if the new Government does not see fit to frame its 
price-control and taxation policy in relation to distributable in- 
dustrial profits in such a way as to preclude sharp increases in 
dividends. On selective lines there should be more scope in th: 
geid share market. 


E.P.T. HOPES 


The shares of companizs now badly hit by E.P.T. call for special 
consideration. As I have ofien pointed out, 100 per cent. EP.T. 
is a bad tax even in war-time. Now that industry is moving iw 
the transition phase, it is so obviously desirable to amend drastically 
a tax which hits initiative, and puts a premium on waste and subter- 
fuge that I cannot imagine that it will be left untouched in the 
coming interim budget. My guess is that E.P.T. will be substantially 
reduced, even if the total sum levied on industrial profits as a 
whole is not greatly altered. The effect must be to confer some 


1945 
| 





benefit on the companies whose distributable profits and dividends 
have been held down by E.P.T. during the war years. Thi ¥ 
group should have scope for further improvement, especially, > ‘ 
course, the shares which are offering reasonable returns on curren! 
rates of dividend. 





Tue Ministry of Supply have granted additional paper for 
periodicals to be sent overseas. This will enable copies of 
The Spectator to be forwarded to friends of our readers, 
both civilians and those in the Forces, in any part of the 
world, except enemy occupied territory. Subscription rates: 
Civilians, 303. per annum ; members of the Forces on active 
service, 26s. per annum. Please send instructions, accom- 
panied by a remittance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. r. 
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fComtributions...W16. 





MAN -HOURS 


DUNLOP WORKERS in 35 British and 
Empire Factories worked 500,000,000 man-hours 


In the interest of the nation’s war effort. 
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“.. the years that 
the locust bath eaten...” 


Since 1939 large numbers of our men and 
women have been serving their country in 
the Forces. . 
Soon many of them will be returning to their 
homes, anxious to make a place for them- 
selves in the life of a nation pursuing the 
arts of peace. 

Constructive help will be needed in solving 
the many business problems that will confront 
them after long absence from the ordinary 
affairs of daily life. 

The managers of the branches of the Midland 
Bank have a wealth of experience and know- 
ledge in such matters which they will gladly 
place at the disposal of men and women— 
whether customers of the Bank or not—upon 
their return to civilian life. 


| MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 











SOLID - SAFE - SECURE 


"> All classes of Fire and 
“Accident Insurance 
also 
ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS + TRUSTEESHIPS 
RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc. 


THE BRITISH LAW 










INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 31 & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 








Just piste? 


In this colourful story of Bristol, one of our 


CI I , oldest ports, we see how a. great English City 
grew up. J. Ss. FRY & sons LTD., who have been 


established in Bristol for over 200 years, have sponsored this vivid 
record of the city’s history as a contribution to its re-birth after the 
blitz of 1940-41. A concluding section deals comprehensively with the 
problems of reconstruction. As the whole story is told in pictures and 
charts this book is of unique interest. 

10/- net from all Booksellers 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 
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‘Gach fell down and BROKE fis CROWN 











“And Jill came tumbling after!” 
Almost 6,000 Jacks and Jills with 
broken lives not broken crowns 


to heal! That is our task, and 
the most important part of it is 
to give the children love and a 
feeling of security. Love costs 
nothing, for it is given freely. 
But our large family, like your 
own family, needs houses, fuel, 


food and clothes, if the children 
are to live happily and grow up 
into competent, confident young 
people. Our Jacks and Jills learn 
to forget their bruises, and their 
broken lives are made whole. 
But we need your help to carry 
on. New Jacks and Jills need 
us every day of the week. Please 
give us what you can ! 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.I1. 


@ Visitors welcomed at our homes at any time 
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YOUR MIND AND MEMORY 


W. J Ennever. the founder ao, Pelmanism, attet 
fifty years’ experience has perfected new and 
revolutionary methods of Mind and Memory 
Training. Full benefits assured in six Personal 
postal lessons. Inclusive fee 30/-. Early 
enrolment is advisable. Pamphiet free. The 
Ennever Foundation (Suite 3). Vernon House. 





Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 








PERSONAL 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write tor 
Fur Crusade eaflets, which also tell how to kill 


domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C 
Van ven Byt. Wappenham. Towcester 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, 
A urned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-. 
WaLker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING 
Lrv, Den 76 46 Iltord Lane. Iltord. London 
UTHORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, the Novelist 
di and Broadcaster, discusses the practical prospects 
in all branches. 2/6, booksellers or 2/9 post free.—Ross 
Careers Books, 2. Breams Buildings, E.C. 4 


] -_ “1 —~) 


suits, costumes 
List FREE.— 
Wor« 


The Bread we all enjoy 
Ask your Baker. 
YOOKPLATES designed and printed .o your specia: 
) requirements Stamp brings ful! particulars.— 
Crarexe Lane Head. Windermere 
YANCER SUFFERER (29345), aged 56, with invalid 
wife, son in army. Net income 19/- per week, ne 
help to obtain nourishment, minor comforts, etc. Jewellery 
atefully received—NaTIONAL SocreETY FOR CANCER 
ier, 2 “S,’’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to HEAL Son Lrtp.. 196. Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps tor 
first lesson to S. R. (2) Durron, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 

YINANCE.—ReGionat Trust Lro., 8, Clifford Street 
} New Bond Street. London W.1. Telephone 
REGem 5983 

+OOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 

¥ Wil you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring APPEAL SECRETARY, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop 3334.) 

AVE YOU A LITERARY BENT ” ?—Develop « 
H orofiably chrough rsona! tuition at the LONDON 
ScHoor oF Seasons sune-—-the only school under the patron- 

raining 


age of teadine newspaper proprictors in 
7. Shor: Stories Article Writing, P , Radio 
‘a Eng. Literature Each course now offered at 


ys 
REDUCED FEES Personal coaching by correspondence 
Wrne tor tree advic. and Book to Prospectus np Leo) 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 

EAL & SON are now able .o undertake the AL 
| TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS —Heat & Son 196 
Tot.enham Cour Road, W.1 

ELP URGENTLY WANTED for lady nearly 80, and 
I bedridden for four years, to enable her to remain 
Appeal “ S,” 
74, Brook 


where she is well cared for.—(Case 288), 
Disrressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
Green, London, W.6 
ADY requires unfurnished flat, 2 bedrooms, sitting- 
| 4 room, usual offices. St. Johns Wood or Hampstead.— 
F., 7, Cissbury Road, Broadwater, Worthing. 
‘-} EODIAN MODELS IN FINE WOOL CREPE.— 
| » Enchanting colours, a fine range of cloths and nearly 
30 styles designed by our experts. Models to measure from 
66/--—Write for style book (price 6d.) and patterns.— 
Leoptan Lp. (SP.24), Union House, Bridge Street, 
Leeds 2. 
1 TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 

] i copy 3d, 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFarians (C.) 
The Study, 96. Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
y | redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1 

YUSSIAN LANGUAGE POSTAL COURSE-—18 

\ fortnightly lessons, £3 3s. Write for particulars to 
Tue Eprror, “ The Language Student,’’ Dorset Buildings, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 

‘EAVIEW, Isle of Wight. Attractively furnished 
y HOUSE TO LET, Sept. 25-June 10: 6 gns. per week. 
Or would assign 21 years’ lease (rental £100 p.a.) and sell 
most contents, including antique furniture for £3,000, or 
would dispose of fixtures and fittings at valuation, or of 
lease without furniture on terms to be agreed. Old-world 
garden; 7 beds. All main services and modern con- 
veniences.—Reply Box 304. 
QILK, NYLON AND RAYON STOCKINGS invisibly 
" mended in three days. Callers only—no post.—BsLL 
InvistisLe Menpers Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five 
doors from Ludgate Circus 
QMORING opinion’s mighty voice— 
N Unanimous—“ TOM LONG'S my choice !’ 

‘PEAKING WITHOUT NOTES will free you from 
“No one who 





¥ TAMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 

K sects) sent on app J against refe es.—S. LEsiie, 

1, College Street, Guernsey, C.I. 

7 INTERNATIONAL PRESS - CUTTING 
BUREAU wishes to announce that they are now able 

to accept a few more orders for the supply of press-cuttings. 
e address all inquiries to: INTERNATIONAL PRESsS- 

CuttinG Burgau. Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street 

London. E.C.2 

ry; YPEWRITERS WANTED for reconstruction work. 
All makes. High prices paid. State make, serial 

no. and carr. Igth.—Orrice Urtiities Co., 35, Gt. James 

Street, London, W.C.1. Hol. 7126. 

\ ’ ANTED.—Editorial Secretary. Christian man or 


woman under 40 with university degree.—Apply : 
for Missionary 





GENERAL SecRETARY, United Council 

Education, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 

\ ' ANTED.—Motor car, 1939 or earlier, small mileage. 
State price.—Box No. 30 

\ ’ATCHES WANTELD.—New, Old, Disused, Out ° 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue 

Manchester, 4. 

wr FOR PROFIT.—Send tor iree booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 





APPOINTMVMIENTS 

None of the 

anyone to whom 
1945 applies 


».B.C. invites 
) nationality for the 


vacanxtes advertised below relates to 
the Control of Engagement Order of 


applications from women of British 

st of Producer in the London 
Talks Department to olen and produce talks specially 
directed to women listeners. Necessary qualifications 
should include good general education, wide interests, 
ability to judge the spoken and the written word, a liking 
for people and an interest in women and their concerns. 
In addition to what may be called the specifically women’s 
interests, the producer would be expected to devote herself 
to finding means for interesting women of all sorts in as 
many as possible of the social and political problems of the 
day. Salary, not more than £600 on appointment, rising to 
£800 per annum, or in the case of a candidate with excep- 
tional qualifications, not more than £800, rising to £1,000 
per annum, plus £44 4s. . per annum cost-of-living 
bonus and family allowances. Appointment will be tc the 
unestablished staff, and entry to the permanent staff must 
be subject to consideration during the course of the post-war 
resettlement of existing staff. Applications with details of 
age and experience, should be sent to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, and must be 
received not later than 7 days after the appearance of this 
advertisement. Envelopes must be merked “ Talks 
Producer.”’ 


| ».B.C. invites applications from men or women of 
> British aastonalien for the post of DRAMA PRO- 
DUCER in the Midland Region. Applicants must have a 
wide knowledge of dramatic art and preferably, but not 
necessarily, some experience in production. Knowledge of 
the Midlands would be an asset, but is not essential. Salary, 
not more than £600 on appointment, rising to £800 per 
annum, plus £44 4s. Od. per annum cost-of-living bonus 
and family allowances. Appointment will be to the unestab- 
lished staff, and entry to the permanent staff must be subject 
to consideration during the course of the post-war resettle- 
ment of existing staff. Applications with details of age and 
experience should be sent to, APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, and must be received 
not later than 7 days after the appearance of this advertise- 
ment. Envelopes must be marked “ Midland Drama 
Producer.”” 


4) DUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


4 en 
FOR CONTROL COMMISSION FOR GERMANY 
BRITISH ELEMENT) 








A number of vacancies, which may be filled by suitably 
qualified civilians (male or female) exist in connection with 
the Control of Education in the British Zone of Occupation. 

The work will embrace every aspect of the German 
Educational system including the Universities, Adult 
Education and Technical Colleges, together with Youth 
activities generally, but will not involve actual teaching. 
Selected candidates will be requiied (after passing a medical 
examination) to undergo a period of intensive training 
lasting my ape one month. In the first instance 
service will be for a minimum period of one year. For most 
of the posts a good knowledge of the German language is 
essential, and for some of them specialised academic quali- 
fications are required. Salary and allowances are {£250- 
£650 per annum, according to qualifications (free board 
and lodging while in Germany). 

In view of the serious shortage of qualified Teachers and 
Educational Administrators in this country, applications 
from persons employed in a teaching post in recognised 
schools or in an administrative or inspectorial capacity in 
the service of a Local Education Authority can be enter- 
tained only in exceptional circumstances. 

Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of 
birth, full details of qualifications including present employ- 
ment, knowledge of German and Germany, Identity and 
National Service registration particulars, and quoting 
Reference No. O.S. 1113, should be forwarded not later 
than October Ist, 1945, to the Appointments Department, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, Sardinia Street, 
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W ANTED tor Speaties Mistress to teach Biology tp 

Higher Certificate and School Certificate standard 
Government supeiannuation; New Burnham scale— 
Apply: Heap Misraiss, St Etphin’s School, Darley Dale 


tlock. 
w= for country house to help with care of 
’ elderly lady. Must be strong. some experience of 








nursing; not over 55; Church of England. Bed-sitting 
room ;_salary.—Mars. ‘Rag, Knowles Bank, nr. Tonbridge. 
Tel. : Pembury 4. 

EDUCATIONAL 


E XCELLENT personal and postal-courses on “ SPEAK. 
4 _ING IN PUBLIC” by international lecturer and 
broadcaster. Details from Hitary Pace, 66, Barkston 
Gardens, S.W.5. FRO. 4778. 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Spanish Classes (Elemen. 
tary, Intermediate, and Advanced) by native teachers 
Term begins Sept. 17. Pupils are advised to enrol before 
that date.—58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3139. 
” | A_ CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
4 Unique personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. Fo, 
syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 228 
qi CCIsTY for Cultural Relations with the U.S.SR 
.) THE WRITERS’ GROUP. President: J. 8 
Priestley. SYMPOSIUM ON SOVIET WRITING, with 
Professor B. Itor Evans in the Chair. at The City Literary 
Institute, Stukeley Street, Drury Lane, W.C.2. Wednesday 
September 19, at 6.30 p.m. Those taking part include 
Pamela Hansford Johnson, Prof. J. Lavrin, Joseph Macleod, 
Ivor Montagu, V. S. Pritchett, Prof. V. de S. Pinto, Prof 
! Wrenn. Tickets 2'6 from the S.C.R. Warres’ 
Group, 98, Gower Street, W.C.1. (Euston 6272.) 
QPRCIAL Courses for Degrees (by postal wuition)— 
N Write Box No. 268. 
_ HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEG: 


Principat. Mrs. E. E, R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Accommodation for resident students. Apply —Heats 
House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W.3 
i": QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (throug, 
pombing), now at 20-22, Queensberry Place. S.W7 
Teleph é i 8583. 


Moderate Fee, 











EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


( YZECHOSLOVAK INSTITUTE. — Sept. 20th. 
b p.m. “ THe Present SITUATION IN 
SLOVAKIA.”” Lecture by Professor F. Bednar, Dean of the “J” 


Hus Faculty in Prague. 
K ARLY ENGLISH Oil Paintings, water colours and 
4 _ drawings +t HEat’s, 196. Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 


EAL’S EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
I i PAINTING. Works by S. Dennant-Moss, A. V 
Billinghame, Jean Young and others. 196, Tottenham 


Court Road. W.1 

APANESE LANGUAGE.—Private tuition, elementary 
e or advanced, by experienced teacher (10 years’ residence 
in Japan). Instruction in Jap writing (Sino-Jap characters) 
—Apply Box 305, or ring CUN 5763 daily, before 11 a.m. 
\ ARRIAGE GUIDANCE COUNCIL is holding a 
4 residential conference on Marriage Guidance from 
Sept. 24th-28th at Warlingham, Surrey. Inclusive cost, 
£3 10s an ee erat cone doctors.—Apply 
SECRETARY, M.G.C., 78, Duke Street, Grosvenor $ 
W.1. Mayfair 6787. — 
\ EMORIAL EXHIBITION of Oil Paintings by 
Vi ARTHUR SEGAL at the Royal Society of British 
Artists Galleries, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Open 


18th Sept. to Ist Oct. incl. Daily, 10-5,30. Sunday, 

2-4 p.m. Admission free. 

\ ERCURY (PAR. 5700), 7; Th., S., 2.30. THE 

a OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

PE JONES GALLERY.—Sept. 6th-Oct. 4th 
Recent work by Otway McCannell. First Floor, 


Sloane Square, S.W.1. Daily, 9-5.30; Sat. until 1 o'clock 
"J‘ALKS on Rudolf Steiner’s Anthroposophy. Every 
| Thurs. 1.15-1.45 p.m.—105 Gt. Russell St., W.C 
4 be LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, 

W.1—MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of PAINT- 


INGS by FREDERICK PORTER. Daily, 10-50; 

Sats., 10-1. 

i lee ~ EXTRAORDINARY YEAR.”—A.1LA. Exhibi- 
tion, Whitechapel Art Gallery Sept. 8th-29b a 


daily. 12-7; Sundays 2-6. 

; i (SLO. 4424), Wilton Place, Hyde Park Comer. 
James Joyce’s “ Exiles.” Evenings (ex. Mon.) 7. 

Sat. 2.30 and 7. Sun. 7. Membership 2/6. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services: 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 





























\ manuscripts. A Journalist writes: 
thoroughly studies your method can fail to speak without Kingsway, London, W.C.2. It will not be possible to War Charities Act. 194 
notes.”’—Particulars Rev. T. H. Srantey, Desk S, acknowledge replies, except to candidates selected ar Charities Ac 0.) 
Tibenham, Vicarage, Norwich for interview 
Entered a econd-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 25, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., 
Portugal 8S Kingswa W.C.2, and published by THe Seecratror, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, Sept. 14, 1945 
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